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ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1660-1800: A CURRENT 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ARTHUR FRIEDMAN 
The University of Chicago 


Louis A. LANDA 
Princeton University 


JOHN LoFTIS 
Stanford University 


CHARLES B. Woops 
State University of Iowa 


This bibliography attempts to list the significant books, articles, 


and reviews’ published during 1952, together with some works of 
earlier date that were omitted from previous bibliographies in this 
series or that were the subject of important reviews in the current 
year. We wish to express our thanks to those who have contributed 
the signed reviews. 


CONTENTS 
Bibliographies and Bibliographical Studies 
Political and Social Background 
Philosophy, Science, and Religion 
Literary History and Criticism 
Individual Authors 
Continental Background 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AHR Américan historical review 
ELH ELH: A journal of English literary history 


1 The year of a review is 1952 unless otherwise specified, 
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HLQ Huntington Library quarterly 
JEGP Journal of English and Germanic philology 
JHI Journal of the history of ideas 
MLN Modern language notes 
MLQ Modern language quarterly 
MLR Modern language review 
MP Modern philology 
NG&Q Notes and queries 
PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
PQ Philological quarterly 
RES Review of English studies 
SP Studies in philology 
TLS Times literary supplement (London) 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


Alden, John. ‘‘Pills and publishing: some notes on the English 
book trade, 1660-1715.’’ Library, 5th ser., vm (1952), 21-37. 


Annual bibliography of English language and literature. Vol. xxm, 
1942. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association 
by Angus Macdonald, assisted by Henry J. Pettit. Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1952. Pp. 154. 


Armytage, W. H. G. ‘‘An eighteenth-century library catalogue.”’ 
N&Q, cxcvu (1952), 433-34. 


‘‘Bibliography in the new Bodleian.’’ Special art. in TLS, Jan. 
4, 1952, p. 16. 
Much of interest concerning books of the late seventeenth and the eighteenth 
centuries. 


Boyce, George K. ‘‘Modern literary manuscripts in the Morgan 
Library.’’ PMLA, utxvu, No. 1 (1952), 3-36. 


Cabeen, D. C. (gen. ed.). A critical bibliography of French litera- 
ture, Vol. 1v: The eighteenth century. Edited by George R. 
Havens and Donald F. Bond. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. 411. 


Carty, James, and others. ‘‘Writings on Irish history, 1951.’’ 
Trish historical studies, vm (1952), 140-61. 


Chester, Allan G., and M. A. Shaaber. ‘1951 American bibliog- 
raphy: English language and literature.’’ PMLA, uxvu, No. 
3 (1952), 16-50. 


Cordaseo, Francesco. ‘‘Latin scholarship in 18th century Eng- 
land: a checklist of Latin grammars published in England, 
1700-1800.’’ Bulletin of bibliography and dramatic index, xx 
(1952), 186-87. . 


Crane, Ronald S., Louis I. Bredvold, Richmond P. Bond, Arthur 
Friedman, and Louis A. Landa. English literature, 1660-1800: 
a bibliography of modern studies compiled for Philological 
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quarterly, Vol. 11: 1939-1950. Princeton: Prineeton University 
Press, 1952. Pp. iii + 579-1292. 
Mr. Landa has provided an index to the two volumes. 
Davies, David W. ‘‘The geographic extent of the Dutch book 
trade in the seventeenth century.’’ Jibrary quarterly, xx 
(1952), 200-207. 


Derby, J. Raymond (ed.). ‘‘The Romantic movement: a selective 
and critical bibliography for the year 1951.’’ PQ, xxxr (1952), 
97-155. 

Friedman, Arthur, Louis A. Landa, John Loftis, and Charles B. 
Woods. ‘‘English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibliog- 
raphy.’’ PQ, xxx1 (1952), 225-314. 


Gaskell, Philip. ‘‘The early work of the Foulis Press and the 
Wilson foundry.’’ Library, 5th ser., vm (1952), 77-110, 149-77. 


Gaskell, Philip. ‘‘Printing the classies in the eighteenth century.’’ 
Book collector, 1 (1952), 98-111. 


Gaskell, Philip. ‘‘Type sizes in the eighteenth century.’’ Studies 
in bibliography, v (1952-53), 147-51. 


Gillam, S. G. ‘‘Arthur Charlett’s letters and manuscripts.’’ 
Bodleian Library record, tv (1952), 105-14. 
Charlett, Master of University College, Oxford, corresponded widely with 


eighteenth-century figures. 


Gordon, John D., and Adelaide M. Smith. ‘‘The age of Queen 
Anne.’’ Bulletin of the New York Public Library, ivi (1952), 
331-45, 395-410. 


An annotated catalogue of an exhibit drawn mainly from the Berg Collection. 


Hazen, A. T. ‘‘Baskerville and James Whatman.’’ Studies in bibli- 
ography, v (1952-53), 187-89. 
On the origin of wove paper. 
Heawood, Edward. Watermarks mainly of the 17th and 18th cent- 
uries. (Monumenta chartae papyraceae historiam illustrantia, 
Vol. 1.) Hilversum: Paper Publications Society, 1950. Pp. 


156 + 533 plates. Cf. PQ, xxx, 228. 
Rev. by A. T. Hazen in Library quarterly, xxu, 51-53. 


Henderson, G. P. ‘‘A survey of work dealing with 17th and 18th 
century British empiricism, 1945-50.’’ Philosophical quarterly, 
1 (1951), 254-68. 


Hirsch, Rudolf, and Howell J. Heaney. ‘‘A selective check list of 
bibliographical scholarship for 1951.’ Studies in bibliography, 
v (1952-53), 211-28. 


Hofer, Philip. Baroque book illustration: a short survey, from 
the collection in the Department of Graphic Arts, Harvard 
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College Library. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; 
London: Cumberlege, 1952. Pp. 192. 
Rev. in TLS, June 20, p. 402. 


Howe, Ellic. A list of London bookbinders, 1648-1815. London: 
Bibliographical Society, 1952. 
Rev. with the two following works in TLS, July 11, p. 460. 
Howe, Ellic. The London bookbinders, masters and men, 1780-1806. 
London: Dropmore Press, 1952. 


Howe, Ellic, and John Child. The Society of London Bookbinders, 
1780-1951. London: Sylvan Press, 1952. 


Jackson, William A. ‘‘Printed wrappers of the fifteenth to eight- 
eenth centuries.’’ Harvard Library bulletin, v1 (1952), 313-21. 


Laslett, Peter. ‘‘Lord Masham’s library at Oates.’’ Corr. in TLS, 
Aug. 15, 1952, p. 533. 


Matthews, William. British diaries: an annotated bibliography of 
British diaries between 1442 and 1942. Berkeley: University 


of California Press, 1950. Pp. xxxiv + 339. 
Rev. by T. A. Birrell in English studies, xxx, 264-66. 


Pargellis, Stanley, and D. J. Medley. Bibliography of British his- 
tory: the eighteenth century, 1714-1789. Oxford: Clarendon 


Press, 1951. Pp. xxvi + 642. Cf. PQ, xxx1, 228-30. 
Rev. by J. H. P. Pafford in MLR, xtvu, 67-68; by R. L. Schuyler in Political 
science quarterly, LXvul, 160. 


Price, Lawrence M. ‘‘Anglo-German literary bibliography for 
1951.’’ JEGP, ui (1952), 360-63. 


Ransom, Harry. ‘‘Ownership of literary titles.’’ University of 
Texas studies in English, xxx1 (1952), 125-35. 


Some material on the eighteenth century. 


Reed, Talbot Baines. A history of the old English letter foundries, 
witn notes historical and bibliographical on the rise and prog- 
ress of English typography. A new edition, revised and en- 


larged, by A. F. Johnson. London: Faber and Faber, 1952. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 5, p. 588. 


Rostenberg, Leona. ‘‘John Martyn, ‘Printer to the Royal Society’.’’ 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, xiv1 (1952), 
1-32. 


Rouse, H. Blair (ed.). ‘‘A selective and critical bibliography of 
studies of prose fiction for the year 1951.’’ JEGP, ui (1952), 
364-92. 


Sarton, George, and others. ‘‘Seventy-eighth critical bibliography 
of the history and philosophy of science and of the history of 
civilization.’’ Isis, xtm (1952), 128-208. 
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Smith, William C. ‘‘New evidence concerning John Walsh and 
the duties on paper, 1726.’’ Harvard Library bulletin, vi 
(1952), 252-55. 


**Some spurious travel books.’’ Special Art. in TLS, March 21, 
1952, p. 212. 


Concerned principally with some seventeenth- and eighteenth-century accounts 
of Egypt. 


9 


Stewart, Powell. ‘‘The case of the copied euts.’’ Periodical post 


boy, xt (1952), 3-4. 


Stewart, W. F. M. ‘‘A survey of work on 17th century rational- 
ism, 1945-51, Part I: Descartes, Geulinex, Leibniz.’’ Philo- 
sophical quarterly, mu (1952), 359-68. 


Talbert, Ernest William (gen. ed.). ‘‘Recent literature of the 
Renaissance.’’ SP, xurx (1952), 251-436. 


Taylor, Robert E. ‘1952 research in progress in the modern lan- 
guages and literatures.’’ PMLA, txvu, No. 3 (1952), 115-336. 


Todd, William B. ‘‘Cancelled readings in Dodsley’s ‘Collection 
of poems’.’’ N&Q, cxcvu (1952), 143-44. 


Todd, William B. ‘‘Concurrent printing: an analysis of Dodsley’s 
Collection of poems by several hands.’’ Papers of the Bibli- 
ographical Society of America, xtv1 (1952), 45-57. 


Van de Meulebroeke, Marthe. ‘‘Bibliographie [de la philosophie 
des lumiéres].’’ Revue internationale de philosophie, v1 (1952), 
384-88. 


Lists modern works on the Enlightenment in England and on the continent. 


Wing, Donald. Short-title catalogue of books printed in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and British America and of English 
books printed in other countries, 1641-1700. 3 vols. New York: 


Columbia University Press, for the Index Society, 1945-51. 
Rev. by Karl J. Holzknecht in Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, x1v1, 400-406; in TLS, Nov. 14, p. 752. 


The year’s work in English studies. Vol. xxx1. 1950. Edited for 
the English Association by Frederick S. Boas. London: Cum- 
berlege, Oxford University Press, 1952. 

‘*The Restoration,’’ by V. de Sola Pinto, pp. 183-94; ‘‘The eighteenth 

eentury,’’ by Edith J. Morley, pp. 195-221. 


The year’s work in modern language studies. Edited for the Mod- 
ern Humanities Research Association by 8. C. Aston. Vol. x1, 
1940-49. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1951. 


II. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 
Appleton, William W. A cycle of Cathay: the Chinese vogue in 
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England during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. New 


York: Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. xii + 182. 
Rev. by John B. Foster in JEGP, 1, 109-11; by Arnold H. Rowbotham in 
Comparative literature, tv, 85-87. 


Armytage, W. H. G. ‘‘A study in stucco.’’ Queen’s quarterly, 


Lix (1952), 192-97. 
On John Nash, the architect. 


Aspinall, A. (ed.). Mrs. Jordan and her family: being the wn- 
published correspondence of Mrs. Jordan and the Duke of 


Clarence. London: Barker, 1951. 
Rev. by Roger Morgan in National and English review, cxxxvill, 117-21. 


Birkett, Sir Norman (ed.). The Newgate calendar. London: Folio 
Society, 1951. Pp. 259. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan, 4, p. 11. 


Blundell, Margaret (ed.). Blundell’s diary and letter book, 1702- 
1728. With a foreword by Arthur Bryant. Liverpool: Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. 271. 

An account of the family life of Nicholas Blundell, a Catholic squire of 

Lancashire. Rev. in NG&Q, cxovil, 308; in TLS, May 16, p. 327. 


Bond, Richmond P. Queen Anne’s American kings. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1952. Pp. xi +- 148. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 12, p. 598. 

The visit of the four American Indian sachems or ‘‘kings’’ to London in 
April, 1710, created sufficient interest at the time to vie with the Sacheverell 
affair in the number of allusions in the literature of the day, and it has not 
been neglected by historians of the period. No one, however, has given it such 
close and affectionate study as Professor Bond, whose book describes with a 
wealth of interesting detail the ‘‘royal progress’’ of 1710, the subsequent 
history of the kings, the political and ecclesiastical implications of their visit, 
and the numerous allusions to it in literature and art. By a skillful selection 
of contemporary documents—broadsides and ballads, eyewitness accounts and 
official reports—-he recovers for us the impact upon the London of Queen 
Anne’s day made by these visitors, ‘‘four chieftains from over the very wide 
sea, allies who looked strong and composed, men novel and rather magnificent, 
‘Kings’ to be seen and talked of.’’ He seems to have read everything from 
1710 to the present time which touches upon the subject, and the result is a 
compact and entertaining record, solidly supported by evidence, which will 
surely be the definitive account of this episode. 

The most notable result of the visit, so far as ‘‘literature’’ is concerned, is 
of course the imaginary report, ‘‘ written by King Sa Ga Yean Qua Rash Tow’’ 
(better known to history as Brant, or King of the Maquas) which Addison, 
enlarging upon a ‘‘noble hint’’ of Swift, contributed to the Spectator (No. 
50). Addison’s essay, though somewhat unsatisfactory to Swift and perhaps 
marred at the end by an overt pointing of the moral, is in the best vein of 
the foreign observer tradition, and set the tone for many similar attempts in 
the eighteenth century. The essay is reprinted here in full (pp. 81-85) from 
the folio text, in an admirabiy careful transcript. (I note only one misprint,— 
at the beginning of the sixth paragraph, where ‘‘Shift’’ should read ‘‘a 
Shift.’’) Other references in the Spectator to the visit, including the many 
allusions to the Mohocks, are also included, with appropriate comment. To 
these I should add the passage from Spectator, No. 265, in which Addison, 
describing a group of women at the opera, ‘‘sitting together in the prettiest 
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coloured Hoods that I ever saw,’’ makes an observation which looks like a 
reminiscence of the visit of the Indian kings: ‘‘I looked with as much 
Pleasure upon this little party-coloured Assembly, as upon a Bed of Tulips, 
and did not know at first whether it might not be an Embassie of Indian 
Queens ....’’ 

The illustrations, from contemporary prints, and the very full notes (oc- 
cupying nearly a third of the volume) add to the interest of the text and 
permit the reader opportunity for consulting sources and for extending his 
study of this attractive subject——Dona.Lp F. Bonn. 


Cameron, A., and another. Two accounts of the escape of Prince 
Charles Edward, with twelve letters from Lord George Murray 
to Andrew Lumisden. Oxford: Blackwell, for the Luttrell 
Society, 1952. 

Colson, Perey. White’s, 1693-1950. With an introduction by Lt. 
Col. John Leslie. London: Heinemann, 1951. Pp. 140, 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 11, p. 22. 

Costin, W. C., and J. Steven Watson (eds.). The law and the work- 
ing of the constitution: documents, 1660-1914, Vol. 1: 1660- 
1783; Vol. u: 1784-1914. London: Adain and Charles Black, 
1952. 

Rev. by D. J. MeDougall in Canadian historical review, xxx, 170-72. 

Cowper, Francis. A prospect of Gray's Inn. London: Stevens, 
1951. Pp. xiii + 187. 

Rev. by Faith Thompson in AHR, tv, 1023-24; in TLS, Jan. 4, p. 13. 

Craig, Maurice. Dublin, 1660-1860. London: Cresset Press, 1952. 


Pp. 361. 
Rev. in TLS, May 16, p. 327. 


Davies, Godfrey. ‘‘The fall of Harley in 1708.’’ History, txvi 
(1951), 246-53. 


Davies, Godfrey. ‘‘The general election of 1660.’’ HLQ, xv (1952), 
211-35. 


Deutsch, Otto Erich. ‘‘The first Lady Hamilton.’’ N&Q, cxcvu 
(1952), 540-43, 560-64. 
Much about William Beckford. 


Dickinson, William Croft. T’wo students at St. Andrews, 1711- 
1716. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, for the University Court 


of the University of St. Andrews, 1952. Pp. 94. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 19, p. 840. 


Dralle, Lewis A. ‘‘Kingdom in reversion: the Irish viceroyalty 
of the Earl of Wharton, 1708-1710.’’ HLQ, xv (1952), 393-431. 


Duke, Winifred. The rash adventurer: being an account compiled 
from contemporary records of Prince Charles Edward Stuart’s 
expedition into England during the last months of the year 
1745. London: Hale, 1952. Pp. 255. 

Rey. in TLS, Oct. 10, p. 654. 
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Francis, Raymond. Looking for Georgian England. London: Mac- 


donald, 1952. Pp. 243. 
Rev. in TLS, May 23, p. 340. 


Gill, Conrad. History of Birmingham, Vol. 1: Manor and borough 
to 1865. Oxford University Press; London: Cumberlege, for 


the Birmingham City Council, 1952. Pp. 454. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 10, p. 664. 


Gipson, Lawrence Henry. The British empire in the eighteenth 
century. (Oxford inaugural lecture.) Oxford: Clarendon Press, 


1952. Pp. 32. 
Discussed in leading art. in TLS, Feb. 29, p. 157. 


Gordon, Strathearn, and T. G. B. Cocks. A people’s conscience. 
London: Constable, 1952. Pp. 252. 


Concerning the enquiries of some Select Committees of Parliament. The 
work of Ogelthorpe’s committee on debtors’ prisons is treated in detail. Rev. 
in TLS, Oct. 3, p. 647. 


Green, David. Blenheim Palace. London: Country Life, 1952. 
Pp. 348. 
Rev. by Elizabeth McAllister in National and English review, cxxx1x, 51-52; 
in TLS, July 11, p. 454. 


Hailey, Elma (ed.). ‘‘Charles Brietzcke’s diary, 1760.’’ Nd&Q, 
excvm (1952), 543-44. 


Hans, Nicholas. New trends in education in the eighteenth century. 


London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1951. Pp. 261. 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 1, p. 96. 


Hare, Kenneth. ‘‘A wool town in the Cotswolds—Cirencester.”’ 
Quarterly review, ccxc (1952), 176-86. 


Includes a discussion of Earl Bathurst’s house. 


Harlow, Vincent T. The founding of the second British empire, 
1763-1793, Vol. 1: Discovery and revolution. London: Long- 


mans, 1952. Pp. 664. 
Discussed in middle art. in TLS, Aug. 15, p. 548. 


Hartmann, Cyril Hughes. The quest forlorn: the story of the 
’*Forty-five. London: Heinemann, 1952. Pp. 302. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 10, p. 654. 


Hughes, Edward. ‘‘The professions in the eighteenth century.”’ 
Durham University journal, xuiv (1952), 46-55. 


An informative article. 


Irish, George Pratt. The Scottish Jacobite movement: a study 
in economic and social forces. Edinburgh: Moray Press, 1952. 


Pp. 194. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 28, p. 781. 
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Ison, Walter. The Georgian buildings of Bristol. London: Faber 
and Faber, 1951. Pp. 248. 
Rev. in TLS, March 28, p. 216. 
Jenkin, A. K. Hamilton. News from Cornwall, with a memoir of 
William Jenkin. London: Westaway Books, 1951. Pp. 202. 


A selection from the papers of a Cornish miner and businessman of the 
eighteenth century. Rev. in TLS, Jan. 4, p. 6. 


Jenkins, R. T., and Helen M. Ramage. A history of the Honourable 
Society of Cymmrodorion and of the Gwyneddigion and Cym- 
reigyddion Societies (1751-1951). (Y Cymmrodor, Vol. ut.) Lon- 
don: Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, 1952. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 19, p. 620, where the authors are said to ‘‘give a vivid 
picture of Welsh life in London in the eighteenth century.’’ 


Knapp, J. Merrill. ‘‘Samuel Webbe and the glee.’’ Music and 
letters, xxx (1952), 346-51. 


On the history of the glee and musical clubs in the late eighteenth century. 


Leslie, C. R. Memoirs of the life of John Constable. London: 


Phaidon Press, 1951. Pp. 434. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 25, p. 79. 


Lever, Sir Tresham. Godolphin: his life and times. London: John 


Murray, 1952. Pp. 334. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 3, p. 643. 


MacCoby, S. (ed.). The English radical tradition, 1763-1914. 
(British political tradition, ed. Alan Bullock and F. W. Deakin, 


Vol. v.) London: Nicholas Kaye, 1952. Pp. xiv + 236. 
Rev. by J. B. Conacher in Canadian historical review, xxxi, 184-85; in 
TLS, July 11, p. 451. 


Macdonald, Alasdair. Stowe: house and school. Stowe School, 
Buckingham, 1952. Pp. 78. 


Marshall, J. T. ‘‘Great improvers in agriculture. 
Lym (1952), 543-45. 


Chiefly of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


9? 


Agriculture, 


Meyer, Ernst H. English chamber music: the history of a great 
art. London: Lawrence and Wishart, 1951. Pp. 318. 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 1, p. 88. 


Nettel, Reginald. The Englishman makes music. London: Dennis 
Dobson, 1952. Pp. 208. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 28, p. 772 (‘‘deals with music from a social standpoint, 
giving a good historical picture of general middle-class musical life in Eng- 
land from the middle of the eighteenth century to the present day’’). 


Pares, R. ‘‘George III and the politicians.’’ Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society, 5th ser., 1 (1951), 127-51. 


Parkinson, C. Northcote. The rise of the port of Liverpool. Liver- 
pool: University Press, 1952. Pp. 163. 
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This history of the great port ends with the year 1793. Rev. in TLS, June 
20, p. 408. 


Phillips, Hugh. The Thames about 1750. London: Collins, 1952. 


Pp. 227. 
Rev. in TLS, April 4, p. 235. 


Plant, Marjorie. The domestic life of Scotland in the eighteenth 
century. Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1952. Pp. 
319. 


Ramsay, G. D. ‘‘The smuggler’s trade: a neglected aspect of 
English commercial development.’’ Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society, 5th ser., mu (1952), 131-57. 


Rashed, Zenab Esmat. The Peace of Paris, 1763. With a foreword 
by Mark A. Thomson. Liverpool: University Press, 1951. Pp. 
xii ++ 270. 

Rev. by Walter L. Dorn in Canadian historical review, xxxi11, 288; in TLS, 

March 28, p. 218. 


Reith, Charles. The blind eye of history: a study of the origins 
of the present police force era, London: Faber and Faber, 
1952. Pp. 264. 


Concerned in part with the law-enforcement machinery of the eighteenth 
century. Rev. in TLS, June 13, p. 393. 


Rose, Millicent. The East End of London. London: Cresset Press, 
1951. Pp. 283. 


Contains an account of life in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan, 4, p. 4. 


Royal Commission on the Ancient Monuments of Scotland. An 
inventory of the ancient and historical monuments of the city 
of Edinburgh, with the 13th report of the Commission. London: 


H. M. Stationery Office, 1951. Pp. lxxviii + 289. 
Rey. in TLS, Jan. 11, p. 28. 


Saunders, Hilary St. George. Westminster Hall. London: Michael 
Joseph, 1951. Pp. 335. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 4, p. 13. 


Scenery of Great Britain and Ireland in aquatint and lithography, 
1770-1860, from the library of J. R. Abbey: a bibliographical 
catalogue. London: Privately printed, at the Curwen Press, 
1952. Pp. xx -- 399 + 35 plates. 

Rev. by Karl J. Holzknecht in Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 

America, XLVI, 280-82; in TLS, April 11, p. 256. 


Schilling, Bernard N. Conservative England and the case against 
Voltaire. New York: Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. 
xii + 394. Cf. PQ, xxx, 236-39; xxx1, 236. 

Rev. by H. Roddier in MLR, xuvu, 226-27. 
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Schutz, John A. Thomas Pownall, British defender of American 
liberty: a study of Anglo-American relations in the eighteenth 
century. (Old Northwest historical ser., Vol. v.) Glendale, 


Cal.: Arthur H. Clark, 1951. Pp. 340. 
Rev. by Leonidas Dodson in Pennsylvania magazine of history and biography, 
LXXVI, 227-29; by Malcolm Freiberg in New England quarterly, xxv, 124-25. 


Seoville, Warren C. ‘‘The Huguenots and the diffusion of tech- 
nology.’’ Journal of political economy, Lx (1952), 294-311, 
392-411. 

Concerned in part with the influence of the Huguenots on English and Irish 
life in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Sherrard, O. A. Lord Chatham: a war minister in the making. 


London: Bodley Head, 1952. Pp. 323. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 15, p. 526. 


Smith, Warren Hunting. Originals abroad: the foreign careers 
of some eighteenth-century Britons. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. ix + 205. 

In the course of his editorial work upon the correspondence of Walpole with 
Horace Mann for the Yale edition of Horace Walpole’s correspondence Mr. 
Smith encountered certain men and women who for their own reasons and for 
considerable periods lived beyond the shores of Britain, and he has made their 
Continental or American careers into topics for these eight amiable essays. 
The selected Britons present the utmost diversity of personality—a Mr. Skrine 
and his awkward dinner party; Philippia Goldsworthy, ‘‘la belle consulesse’’ 
at Leghorn and Cadiz, a vivacious, flirtatious hunter of place; the brothers 
Giberne, William the secretarial servant and later wine merchant, Isaac the 
contentious, card-playing, high-living parson of Virginia; Isabella, Countess 
of Carlisle, great-aunt of Byron, follower of landscape and officers; John 
Acton and James Mill, ineffectual conspirators against the wealth of Bengal; 
the ironically Catholic family of Prujeans; Lady Percy, internationally loved, 
married, and divorced; and John Chute of Vyne, aesthete and connoisseur. 
These people are smallish beer, but Mr. Smith never overstates their conse- 
quence; he judges them wisely and kindly, and sets their adventures serious 
and comical, their actions worthy and ill-conditioned, in the life of the age 
with its social, economic, political, religious vicissitudes. Only the second of 
these eight pieces has sufficient size and substance to claim success as biog- 
raphy; the others are sketches; all are written with grace and clarity. Most 
of the essays have in some manner or other some connection with Horace Mann, 
then English representative in Florence, who gives the collection a sort of 
unity in time and place, a point of entry and departure. But Mr. Smith has 
compounded more material than the Walpole-Mann correspondence: he has 
searched profitably into outlying memoirs, letters, official records, and peri- 
odical publications. There appear on these pages such personages, Walpolean 
and otherwise, as Colonel Landon Carter, Lady Mary Coke, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, Sir Robert Walpole, Vanbrugh, assorted clergy and gentry and 
nobility, and even the Young Pretender and George Washington. As ‘‘origi- 
nals abroad’’ the people Mr. Smith has followed were ‘‘ witnesses to the in- 
finite variety of the national individuality and character’’; through insight 
and industry he has revived them as Britons and as very human beings.— 
RICHMOND P. Bonp. 


Stevens, Denis. ‘‘Purcell’s art of fantasia.’’ Music and letters, 
xxx (1952), 341-45. 
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Stoye, J. W. English travellers abroad, 1604-1667: their influence 


in English society and politics. London: Cape, 1952. Pp. 479. 
Rev. by D. W. Cole in Queen’s quarterly, tix, 573; in TLS, July 11, p. 455. 


Summerson, John. Sir John Soane, 1753-1837. London: Art and 
Technics, 1952. Pp. 96. 
Rev. in TLS, May 9, p. 308. 


Symonds, R. W. Thomas Tompion: his life and work. London: 


Batsford, 1952. Pp. 320 + 272 plates. 
Tompion (1639-1713), ‘‘the father of English clockmaking,’’ acquired a 
European reputation and was a friend of some of the most famous men of 
his time. Rev. in 7LS, June 20, p. 402. 


Todd, T. William Dockwra and the rest of the undertakers: the 
story of the London penny post, 1680-82. Edinburgh: C. J. 


Cousland, 1952. Pp. 156 + 38 plates. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 15, p. 536. 


Venn, J. A. (comp.). Alumni Cantabrigienses: a biographical list 
of all known students, graduates, and holders of office at the 
University of Cambridge from the earliest times to 1900. Part 
u: From 1752-1900, Vol. tv: Kahlenberg-Oyler. Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1951. Pp. 615. 


Warrilow, E. J. D. History of Etruria, Staffordshire, England, 
1760-1951. Etrusean Publications (Lloyds Bank, Hanley, Stoke- 
on-Trent, Staffs.), 1952. Pp. 396. 


On the community founded by Josiah Wedgwood. Rev. in TLS, Aug. 1, 
p. 505. 


White, T. H. The scandalmongers. London: Cape, 1952. Pp. 223. 
Concerned mainly with the eighteenth century. Rev. (unfavorably) in TLS, 
May 2, p. 292. 


Williams, Iolo A. Early English watercolours and some cognate 
drawings by artists born not later than 1785. London: Con- 


noisseur, 1952. Pp. 266. 
Rev. in front art. in TLS, Aug. 8, pp. 509-10. 


Wilson, John Harold. Nell Gwyn: royal mistress. London: Fred- 
erick Muller, 1952. Pp. 249. 


Young, Ruth. Father and daughter: Jonathan and Maria Spils- 
bury, 1737-1812, 1777-1820. London: Epworth Press, 1952. 
Pp. 44. 

The Spilsburys were portrait painters who knew Charles Wesley and other 
nonconformist celebrities. 


III. PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND RELIGION 


Belaval, Yvon. ‘‘La Crise de la géométrisation de l’univers dans 
la philosophie des lumiéres.’’ Revue internationale de philos- 
ophie, vi (1952), 337-55. 
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Bosher, Robert. The making of the Restoration settlement: the 
influence of the Laudians, 1649-1662. London: Dacre Press; 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. xvi + 309. 

Rev. by Godfrey Davies in AHR, tv, 106-7; by R. W. Greaves in Church 
quarterly review, CLI, 383-85; by Winthrop 8. Hudson in Journal of religion, 

Xxx, 280-81; in TLS, Jan. 11, p. 29. Cf. corr. by H. R. Trevor-Roper in 

TLS, Feb. 1, p. 93; a statement in this letter led to a controversy as to 

whether Richard Baxter was a Presbyterian: see corr. by Hugh Macdonald 

in TLS, Feb. 8, p. 109, and Feb. 22, p. 141; by Trevor-Roper, Feb. 15, p. 125. 

See also corr. by W. J. Brown, Feb. 15, p. 125, and reply by Trevor-Roper, 

Feb. 29, p. 157. 


Bowmer, John C. The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in early 
Methodism. London: Dacre Press, 1951. 

Rev. by Gordon Rupp in Church quarterly review, clit, 252-54 (considers 
the book important, especially with respect to the author’s treatment of ‘‘the 
influence on the Wesleys of the liturgical and devotional writings of the 
Non-Jurors’’). 


Burnet, George B. The story of Quakerism in Scotland, 1650-1850. 
With an epilogue on the period 1850-1950, by William H. Mar- 
wick, London: James Clarke, [1952]. Pp. 230. 

Rev. in Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, xtiv, 93; in TLS, Sept. 

19, p. 617. 


Cassirer, Ernst. The philosophy of the Enlightenment. Translated 
by Fritz C. A. Koelln and James P. Pettegrove. Princeton: 


Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. xiii + 366. Cf. PQ, 
XxxI, 238-39. 
Rev. by Crane Brinton in Isis, xi, 280-81; by Charles Frankel in Philo- 
sophical review, LXI, 590-93; by Leo Geshoy in AIR, Lvul, 930-31; by G@. Watts 
Cunningham in Ethics, Lx, 72-73. 


Clark, Elmer T. An album of Methodist history. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952. Pp. 336. 


Clarke, Desmond. Thomas Prior, 1681-1751: founder of the Royal 
Dublin Society. Dublin: Coln O Lochlainn, for the Royal 
Dublin Society, 1951. Pp. 60. 


Prior was the friend of Swift and Berkeley. 


Clow, Archibald, and Nan L. Clow. The chemical revolution: a 
contribution to social technology. Londen: Batchworth Press, 
1952. Pp. xvi + 680 + 110 plates. 

Rev. by W. L. Sumner in Nature, cLxx, 386-87. 


Crocker, Lester G. ‘‘The discussion of suicide in the eighteenth 
eentury.’’ JHI, xm (1952), 47-72. 


Davey, Cyril J. The march of Methodism. New York: Philosophi- 


eal Library, 1951. Pp. xi + 209. 


On Methodist missionary organizations. Rev. by George W. Briggs in 
Review of religion, xvul, 93-94. 
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Davies, Horton. The English free churches. Oxford University 


Press; London: Cumberlege, 1952. 
Rev. in TLS, April 11, Religious books sec., p. iii. 


Foster, John. ‘‘Scottish evangelicals of the eighteenth century.”’ 
London quarterly and Holborn review, Oct. 1952, pp. 259-63. 


Fox, George. The journal of George Fox. Revised edition by John 
L. Nickalls. With an epilogue by Henry J. Cadbury and an 
introduction by Geoffrey F. Nuttall. Cambridge: At the Uni- 


versity Press, 1952. Pp. xlviii + 789. 
Rev. by R. S. M. in Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, xiv, 88-90; 
discussed in front art. in TLS, Oct. 17, pp. 669-70. 


Goldie, F. A short history of the Episcopal Church of Scotland 
from the Restoration to the present time. London: 8S. P. C. K., 
1952. Pp. x + 168. 


Gray, Ernest A. Portrait of a surgeon: a biography of John Hunter. 


London: Robert Hale, 1952. Pp. 219. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 29, p. 560. 


Hamilton, Bernice. ‘‘The medical professions in the eighteenth 
century.’’ Economic history review, tv (1951), 141-69. 


Hewson, J. B. A history of the practice of navigation. Glasgow: 


Brown, Son and Ferguson, 1952. Pp. 270. 
Deals in part with eighteenth-century attempts to ascertain the longitude 
at sea. Rev. in TLS, Aug. 1, p. 506. 


Huehns, Gertrude. Antinomianism in English history, with special 
reference to the period 1640-1660. London: Cresset Press, 1951. 
Pp. 199. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 8, p. 113. 

Johnstone, R. W. William Smellie: the master of British mid- 

wifery. London: Livingstone, 1952. Pp. 139. 


Smellie (1697-1763) founded modern midwifery practice and drew students 
from the continent and North America. 


Leroux, Emmanuel, and André Leroy. La Philosophie anglaise 
classique. Paris: Librarie Armand Colin, 1951. Pp. 214. 
Rev. by D. Maenabb in Mind, Lx, 122-26. 


Loane, Mareus L. Cambridge and the evangelical succession. Lon- 
don: Lutterworth Press, 1952. Pp. 276. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 1, p. 504. 


MacInnes, John. The evangelical movement in the Highlands of 


Scotland, 1688-1800. Aberdeen: University Press, 1952. 
Rev. in TLS, April 11, Religious books sec., p. iii. 


Penn, William. My Irish journal, 1669-1670. Edited by Isabel 
Grubb. With an introduction by Henry J. Cadbury. London: 
Longmans, Green, 1952. Pp. v + 103. 
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Rev. by Samuel Graveson in Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, 
XLiv, 90-91. 
Roddis, Louis H. James Lind: founder of nautical medicine. Lon- 


don: Heinemann Medical Books, 1952. Pp. 177. 
Lind solved the problem of how to prevent scurvy. 


Thompson, H. P. Into all lands: the history of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 1701-1950. With 
a foreword by the Archbishop of Canterbury. London: §S. P. 


C. K., 1951. Pp. 760. 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 8, p. 113. 


Tuveson, Ernest Lee. Millenium and Utopia: a study in the back- 
ground of the idea of progress. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1949. Pp. xiii + 254. Cf. PQ. 
xxix, 248-49; xxxr, 243. 


Rev. by William Blissett in University of Toronto quarterly, xx1, 320-23. 


Wiley, Margaret L. The subtle knot: creative scepticism in seven- 
teenth-century England. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. Pp. 303. 


Rev. by A. L. Hilliard in Western hwmanities review, v1, 389-91. 


Wood, Thomas. English casuistical divinity during the seventeenth 
century, with special reference to Jeremy Taylor. London: 


S. P. C. K., 1952. Pp. 158. 
Rev. by H. R. McAdoo in Church quarterly review, CLIU, 538-39. 


Woodhouse, A. S. P. ‘‘Religion and some foundations of English 
democracy.’’ Philosophical review, uxt (1952), 503-31. 


IV. LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


Adams, Henry Hitch, and Baxter Hathaway (eds.). Dramatic 
essays of the neoclassical age. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. Pp. xix + 412. Cf. PQ, xxx, 242. 

Rev. by Bonamy Dobrée in RES, new ser., 11, 294-95; by Monroe K. Spears 

in Sewanee review, LX, 336-47. 

Arthos, John. The language of natural description in eighteenth- 
century poetry. (University of Michigan publications: Lan- 
guage and literature ser., Vol. xxtv.) Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1949. Pp. xrv + 463. Cf. PQ, xxix, 250-51; 
xxx, 246; xxx, 244. 

Rev. by H. H. Hoskins in Enghsh studies, xxxit, 128-31. 


Atkins, J. W. H. English literary criticism: 17th and 18 centuries. 


London: Methuen, 1951. Pp. xi + 383, Cf. PQ, xxx, 244. 
Rev. by Marvin T. Herrick in JEGP, Li, 429-30. 


Atkinson, A. D. ‘‘A prospect of words.’’ N&Q, cxcvu (1952), 
452-54, 475-77. 
On the poetic vocabulary of landscape gardening between Milton and 
Thomson. 
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Avery, Emmett L. ‘‘The capacity of the Queen’s Theatre in the 
Haymarket.’’ PQ, xxx1 (1952), 85-87. 


It ‘‘must easily have accomodated at least 700 spectators.’ 


Berkeley, David S. ‘‘The penitent rake in Restoration comedy.”’ 
MP, xu1x (1952), 223-33. 


Bethell, S. L. The cultural revolution of the seventeenth century. 


London: Dennis Dobson, 1951. Pp. 161. 
Rev. by Lilian Haddakin in MLR, xvi, 575-77. 


Bowers, R. H. ‘‘Pure poetry in 1762.’’ N&Q, cxevu (1952), 294. 


Boyee, Benjamin (ed.). Prefaces to fiction. (Augustan Reprint 
Society, Pub. No. 32.) Los Angeles: Clark Memorial Library, 
University of California, 1952. 

Reprints critical essays by Georges de Seudéry, Mrs. Manley, the Marquis 
d’Argens, William Warburton, and Samuel Derrick. 


Boys, Richard C. (ed.). Studies in the literature of the Augustan 
age: essays collected in honor of Arthur Ellicott Case. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: George Wahr Publishing Co., for the Augustan 
Reprint Society, 1952. Pp. ix + 367. 

Contains the following pieces, all of which have appeared earlier: 

Louis I, Bredvold, ‘‘A note in defence of satire.’’ 

Bertrand H. Bronson, ‘‘The beggar’s opera.’’ 

James L. Clifford, ‘‘The authenticity of Anna Seward’s published corre- 
spondence, ’’ 

Ronald 8. Crane, ‘‘ Suggestions toward a genealogy of ‘the man of feeling’.’’ 

J. H. Hagstrum, ‘‘The nature of Dr. Johnson’s rationalism.’’ 

Raymond D. Havens, ‘‘ Thomas Warton and the eighteenth century dilemma.’ 

Edward N. Hooker, ‘‘The purpose of Dryden’s * Annus mirabilis’.’’ 

Richard F. Jones, ‘‘The originality of ‘Absalom and Achitophel’.’’ 

F. B. Kaye, ‘‘The influence of Bernard Mandeville.’’ 

Louis A. Landa, ‘‘ Jonathan Swift.’’ 

Alan McKillop, ‘‘Epistolary technique in Richardsou’s novels.’’ 

Maynard Mack, ‘‘The muse of satire.’’ 

James M. Osborn, ‘‘The search for English literary documents.’’ 

Ricardo Quintana, ‘‘Situational satire: a commentary on the method of 

Swift.’’ 

George Sherburn, ‘‘Fielding’s ‘Amelia’: an interpretation.’ 

H. T. Swedenberg, Jr. ‘‘Rules and English critics of the epic, 1650-1800.’ 

W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. ‘‘One relation of rhyme to reason: Alexander Pope.’’ 

H. Bunker Wright and Henry C. Montgomery, ‘‘The art collection of a 
virtuoso in eighteenth century England.’’ 

Arthur E. Case, ‘‘ New attributions to Pope,’’ with a reply by Norman Ault 
and a rejoinder by Mr. Case. 

The volume also contains a biographical note on Mr. Case and a check list 
of his writings. 


Clifford, James L., and Louis A. Landa (eds.). Pope and his 
contemporaries: essays presented to George Sherburn. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1949. Pp. viii + 278. Cf. PQ, xxx, 247; 
XXxI, 245. 

Rev. by Monroe K. Spears in Sewanee review, LX, 336-47; by Eldon M. 

Talley in Thought, xxvu, 460-61. 


’ 


, 
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Clinton-Baddeley, V. C. The burlesque tradition in the English 


theatre after 1660. London: Methuen, 1952. Pp. xvi + 152. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 29, p. 560. 

The genre is that represented by The rehearsal, Tom Thumb, and The critic, 
so that the earlier part of the work overlaps D. F. Smith’s Plays about the 
theatre (Oxford, 1936). Discussion centers on the principal plays; scholarship, 
as fits the subject, is worn lightly but is always in the background. Relating 
these plays to comedy, to mock-heroic, and to burlesque (in the seventeenth 
century meaning of the word) leads to some awkwardness of definition and 
to rather easy generalizations: ‘‘ Burlesque is never angry ... It wants to 
destroy nothing,’’ or, ‘‘Parody criticizes the letter of a work of art; burl- 
esque criticizes the spirit.’’ In the critiques of individual plays the general- 
izations are, however, used to advantage in showing how each play ‘‘laughs 
at once at a whole theory of writing.’’ Particularly for The critic is the 
balance between parody and burlesque well maintained: illustrations from 
Cumberland and Hannah More show that Sheridan either parodied particular 
devices or at least used them as points of departure. Use of the Crompton 
Rhodes edition of the play would have shown still other parallels. The baker’s 
dozen of theatrical pictures were each chosen to ‘‘illustrate a principal joke 
in the burlesque canon.’’ They are superb, especially ‘‘Miss Rose in the part 
of Tom Thumb,’’ which is alone worth the price of the volume.—Curr A. 
ZIMANSKY. 


Congleton, J. E. Theories of pastoral poetry in England, 1684- 
1798. Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1952. Pp. x 

+ 355. 
In this amplification of his previous article on the criticism of pastoral 
poetry (‘‘ Theories of pastoral poetry in England, 1684-1717.’’ SP, xii [1944], 
544-75) Mr. Congleton has contributed to the field a scholarly reference book 


which concerns itself with a thorough and painstaking cataloguing of prac- 
tically every theory of pastoral poetry advanced in England from the advent 
of Creech’s translation of Rapin’s ‘‘Dissertatio de carmine pastorali’’ in 
1684 through Dr. Johnson’s Rambler, Nos. 36 and 37, down to Dr. Hugh 
Blair’s essay on ‘‘Pastoral poetry’’ (1783) with a detailed accounting of 
their classical and continental sources. 

After tracing the development of the Theocritan Idyllia and Virgilian 
Eclogues to their final aberrations in the excessively allegorical pastorals of 
Mantuan and the artificial court pastorals of Guarini, Mr. Congleton examines 
at length the three chief schools of pastorai criticism which arose as a codify- 
ing reaction in eighteenth-century England: the neo-classical or authoritarian 
school derived from Rapin; the rationalistic or empirical school derived from 
Fontenelle’s ‘‘Discours sur la nature de l’eglogue,’’ an attack on Rapin’s 
theories; and the pre-Roma ic school of Aikin and Blair, based on a logical 
extension of rationalistic ~ine with superadded emphases on individual- 
istic feelings and realistic pa. cieularity. 

The contributions of each school are then carefully outlined for us in a 
fashion which should dissipate whatever confusion may still exist as to the 
origins of the various elements of the pastoral genre. Under the classifica- 
tions of Definitions, Origin, Purpose, Scene, Characters, Matter, Fable, Form, 
Verse, Language, Style, and Qualities, the author indicates the governing pre- 
cepts of the three groups. The neo-classical school sought to stylize the eclogue, 
limiting it to supposedly effective literary imitation of polite shepherds making 
polite love in an idealized landscape. The rationalistic school sought to modify 
the exaggerated fantasies portrayed in this imaginary Golden Age milieu by 
the inclusion of concrete rustic detail based primarily on the use of English 
rural characters, scenes, and folklore. The pre-Romantic school developed 
certain inherently English tendencies, culminating in poetry such as Words- 
worth’s Michael, through the propounding of critical tenets advocating in- 
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creased descriptive observation of one’s natural surroundings, the doctrine of 
natural goodness with its concomitant interest in the pathos of domestic re- 
lationships, and a belief that the language of rural man need not be the ele- 
gant language of courtiers and scholars as long as it avoided the extreme 
rusticity of the country clown. The continuity of other elements which the 
three schools share in common because of the English empirical tradition 
(this continuity is less apparent in the case of the neo-classical school; thus 
they often served as whipping boys for the later rationalists and pre-Roman- 
ticists) is concisely delineated. There seems to be agreement that the pastoral 
as the lowest of the genres offers a paucity of subject matter, that coarseness 
must be avoided even in the attempts to make the English eclogue more real- 
istic, that innocence and simplicity are to be the chief attributes of pastoral 
character, that brevity of form, whether it be conveyed narratively, dramatic- 
ally, or in a mixture of the two, is as essential as ‘‘smooth, easy, and flowing’’ 
verse, and that the speech of the decorous shepherd should always be natural, 
clear, and elegant, but never sublime or over-reflective. Though he has donned 
a more traditional English garb by 1798, the shepherd of English pastoral 
poetry and criticism is still an idealized figure easily accepted by a Words- 
worth who feels that the complex world of western civilization is still too 
much with us. 


The primary objection which one might raise against this book is that such 
a study imposes severe limitations of scope upon the author. Mr. Congleton 
has failed to relate this superabundance of pastoral criticism to the creative 
aspects of the period. Nowhere is there any application of theory to practice, 
a deficiency which could have been easily remedied by the close analyses of 
a few representative pastoral poems. The major shifts in critical theory during 
the century, which are formulated in such a book as W. J. Bate’s From Classic 
to Romantic, are hardly noticed. Their consideration would have resulted in 
a much more illuminating study. Certainly, the influence of the ‘‘ psycho- 


logical’’ critics would have an immediate bearing on the theories of the 
rationalistic school. 


Mr. Congleton admits that during ‘‘the eighteenth century the quantity of 
pastoral criticism is disproportionate to the quality of pastoral poetry.’’ He 
concludes that ‘‘never has such mediocre poetry received so much critical 
attention’’ (p. 295). An issue is posed here as to the length and thoroughness 
of this study. One might almost paraphrase the author and say that never 
has such futile criticism received so much scholarly attention. Mr. Congleton’s 
book is essentially a variation on a minor theme whose melody is soon ex- 
hausted. His organizational classifications are basically inadequate; they do 
not offer sufficiently broad areas within which to make really discriminating 
distinctions. Though minute differences may be detected, the discussion of 
**Characters’’ tends to overlap on the discussion of ‘‘ Matter,’’ the discussion 
of ‘‘Form’’ tends to intrude on ‘‘Style’’ and so forth, until we find that Mr. 
Congleton is occasionally forced to rely on the same quotations to illustrate 
sup ly dissimilar points. This overlapping may be accounted for as a 
fault of the critics discussed who do fall quite obviously into the three schools 
noted; and they do persist in repeating one another over and over again, 
illustrating that worst vice of eighteenth-century authors who felt all too free 
to substitute actual verbal borrowing for what they theoretically claimed was 
only an imitation of the spirit of the original. Mr. Congleton’s book might 
have been more readable if he had concentrated on a more extensive analysis 
of the major statements of Rapin, Johnson, and Blair, and sacrificed some of 
the repetition involved in an encyclopedic method which has resulted finally 
in a mere compendium of pastoral comments whether they be by Pope or 
Purney. However, the bibliography, the twenty pages of summary which 
conclude the study (pp. 295-315), and the contribution of a concise handbook 
of pastoral reference all justify the publication of such a text.—Sven M. 
AEMENS. 
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Crane, R. S. (ed.). Critics and criticism ancient and modern. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, [1952]. Pp. v + 649. 
The studies in the volume relevant to this bibliography are one by Norman 
Maclean entered below in this section, one by W. R. Keast entered under 
Samuel Johnson, and two by Mr. Crane listed in earlier numbers of this bibli- 
ography: ‘‘English neoclassical criticism: an outline sketch’’ (pp. 372-88) 
and ‘‘The concept of plot and the plot of Tom Jones’’ (pp. 616-47). Rev. by 
Joseph E. Baker in College English, x1v, 180-81; by Marie Hochmuth in 
Quarterly journal of speech, xxxvitl, 352. 


Fisch, Harold. ‘‘The Puritans and the reform of prose style.’’ 
ELH, x1x (1952), 229-48. 
Largely concerned with the period before 1660. 


Foster, James R. History of the pre-romantic novel in England. 
New York: Modern Language Association of America, 1949. 


Pp. ix + 294. Cf. PQ, xxrx, 253-54; xxx, 248; xxx1, 247. 
Rev. by Irene Simon in English studies, xxx, 79-81. 


Freimarck, Vincent. ‘‘The Bible and neo-classical views of style.’’ 
JEGP, 11 (1952), 507-26. 


Fujimura, Thomas H. The Restoration comedy of wit. Princeton: 


Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. vii + 232. 

In this ambitious and sincere but faulty book the author attempts to rescue 
Restoration comedy from its moralistic condemners on the one hand and its 
‘«manners’’ apologists on the other by viewing it in relation to its seventeenth- 
century setting of ideas. 


There are two parts of four chapters each. Part One begins with an Intro- 
duction asserting the superficiality of the approach by which the ‘‘manners’’ 
school of critics (Palmer, Dobrée, H. T. E. Perry, Miss Lynch) would evade 
the moralistic attack on the comedy, and insisting that it should be viewed as 
the expression of a consistent ‘‘naturalistic’’ attitude toward life, with wit 
important as its implement. The proper term for it, therefore, would be ‘‘the 
comedy of wit.’’ Chapter II discusses ‘‘The nature of wit’’ in the various 
senses in which the seventeenth century understood this elusive term and no- 
tices the stress which the period placed on the distinction between true and 
false wit. Chapter III, ‘‘The intellectual background of wit comedy,’’ is a 
well-integrated and interesting summary in which Thomas Hobbes is featured. 
The keywords for the philosophical position of the group from which the 
comedies sprang are ‘‘naturalism, libertinism, and skepticism’’ (p. 39). To 
demonstrate the naturalistic and skeptical temper of the plays, the author 
feels, is to go far toward vindicating them: ‘‘It is clear that the writers of 
wit comedy were not immoral and profane, as the casual reader unfamiliar 
with the intellectual temper of the age would assume’’ (p. 56). Chapter IV, 
‘*The aesthetics of wit comedy,’’ would define a feasible esthetic approach to 
the plays. This should be, in its essence, ‘‘hedonic’’ (p. 59). The reader's 
own moral standards should not offer an insurmountable obstacle to enjoy- 
ment, but will either succumb willingly or can be argued into submission to 
the ‘‘witty muse.’’ Under its spell we will countenance the authors’ attacks 
on ‘‘the moral and religious conventions observed by the majority of men’’ 
(p. 70), and (a promising idea, if Mr. Fujimura had only carried it on!) 
admire their ‘‘implicit praise of naturalness, reason, moderation, sincerity, 
and truth’’ (p. 71). 

The book now proceeds, in Part Two, to revaluations of Etherege, Wycherley, 
and Congreve in the light of the findings in Part One. It must be said that 
these discussions are quite disappointing. Etherege, of course, fits without 
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strain into the pattern previously established for Truewits. But Wycherley 
fares worse, emerging as on the whole a comic writer much like Etherege. 
This necessitates taking Manly not as the hero of his play but as the target 
for Wycherley’s satire. A plausible case for so doing can of course be con- 
structed (see, e.g., Alexander Chorney, ‘‘Wycherley’s Manly reinterpreted,’’ 
in Essays dedicated to Lily B. Campbell [Berkeley, Calif., 1950], pp. 161-69), 
but any such interpretation must collapse when confronted with the play, in 
which the author’s preference of Manly to Freeman is unmistakable. All in 
all it seems unlikely that this chapter will convert many of the readers to 
whom Wycherley’s distinguishing feature as a comic writer is a fierce indig- 
nation (usually channeled and controlled, but once, in The plain-dealer, given 
full vent) at the crimes of humankind. 


The chapter on Congreve is perhaps the least successful. The author is 
aware (p. 162, n. 38) of the biography by Professor Hodges (1941) but re- 
jects, or does not fully grasp, its findings as to the liaisons, and finds Con- 
greve to be essentially ‘‘warm-hearted and moral’’ (p. 157) (surely an under- 
estimate!). These traits he sees as most strikingly displayed in The way of 
the world (see p. 185), whereas even a superficial acquaintance with the 
general trend of comedy in the period, especially in the 1690’s, should have 
enabled him to see that of all Congreve’s plays this is the one which is held 
most uncompromisingly to the best Restoration standards. 


The chapters comprised in Part One are much better; yet even as regards 
them some questions may be raised, and to one of these I should like to speak 
briefly. The author at several points (one has been noted; for another, see 
p. 60) expresses confidence that one can reduce reader resistance to the plays 
by demonstrating their intellectual background. It scarcely appears, how- 
ever, how the modern reader, already dubious, could get much reassurance 
from being told not only that the dramatists were naturalistic, libertine, and 
skeptical, but that they were so on principle. Fortunately, it seems unnec- 
essary to require the beginner to take the plays on these hard terms: 1. pti- 
cism may not be the basic stratum in them, after all. Hobbes no doubt had a 
kind of vogue at court, and there is testimony that one person there was his 
convert—Charles. But with the wits generally, skepticism, it would seem, was 
largely a matter of a mode, a pose—one which they had to exert no effort 
whatever to sustain, since it suited their humour precisely. This of course 
was carried into the comedies. Basically, however, it is not accurate to say 
that the plays attack the ‘‘conventions observed by the majority of men’’; 
rather, they support them. This support, it is true, can be only by implica- 
tion, for the business of the comic poet is to paint vices and follies, not to 
furnish examples for imitation, or moral standards for the guidance of the 
audience. In consequence (to take the ideal of marital fidelity as an instance) 
comedy is estopped from honoring it in the observance, but is free to castigate 
it in the breach—and does: the upshot is support for the ideal. The writers 
are thus seen to be not such cynical fellows after all. One may even question 
the alleged naturalism in their temper: if Olivia and Lady Fidget are 
‘‘naturalistic’’ then surely one must place Wycherley squarely in the opposed 
camp. Along such lines, perhaps, it might be possible to conduct an exami- 
nation of the comedies of the period which would save for our time those that 
deserve to be saved, and cast into the outer darkness those that do not.—JoHN 
HARRINGTON SMITH. 
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Finey was editor of the Times from 1788 to 1795. 
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Herd, Harold. The march of journalism: the story of the British 
press from 1622 to the present day. London: Allen and Unwin, 
1952. Pp. 352. 

Rev. in TLS, July 18, p. 466. 


Hilton-Young, Wayland. ‘‘Translations of the ‘Pervigilium veneris’ 
into English verse.’’ Cambridge journal, v (1952), 339-54. 
Several eighteenth-century translations, including one by Thomas Parnell. 
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Hiseock, W. G. ‘‘John Evelyn, Jun., as literary ecritiec.’’ Corr. 


in TLS, June 27, 1952, p. 421. 
Quotes comments made on four works read by Evelyn in 1696, including the 
priceless one on Etherege’s Comical revenge: ‘‘ Very good, all but the love & 
honor part in Rhime, which would make a dog vomit.’’ 


Hogan, Charles Beecher. Shakespeare in the theatre, 1701-1800: 
a record of performances in London, 1701-1750. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1952. Pp. xiv + 517. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 26, p. 627. 

This large volume is ‘‘A fully documented source-book’’ of statistics of 
Shakespearian production in London in the first half of the eighteenth century 
(we are promised a companion volume for the second half of the century, as 
well as others for areas out of London), and it is an uncommonly full one. 
The two major parts of the book are, first, a calendar of performances of the 
plays arranged by the year (calendar year, not, as has been customary, theatri- 
cal season) and, second, an account of the stage histories of the plays, in- 
cluding adaptations either with or without Shakespeare’s titles. There are 
three appendices: ‘‘Shakespeare’s popularity in the theatre, 1701-50;’’ ‘‘Or- 
der of popularity of Shakespeare’s plays, 1701-50;’’ and ‘‘London theatres 
in use between 1701 and 1750’’; as well as two indices to actors of Shakes- 
peare: the first arranged according to actors’ names and the second accord- 
ing to the roles. Mr. Hogan has examined exhaustively the sources for eight- 
eenth-century theatrical history; it is indeed doubtful that he has missed any 
of importance. 

The listings in Mr. Hogan’s calendar of performances are much more com- 
plete than those in the only other comprehensive reference to eighteenth-century 
theatrical performances, John Genest’s Some account of the English stage 
(1832), they are more accurate, and they include, as Genest did not, a state- 
ment of the financial receipts from the plays wherever the information is avail- 
able. Records of the receipts are available for many of the Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields and Covent Garden performances owing to the preservation of John 
Rich’s account books, and they provide, along with frequency of performance, 
a key to the relative popularity of the plays. However, it is the second major 
part of the book, which presents in schematic form the stage histories of the 
plays, that will no doubt be more useful. Mr. Hogan has indicated, wherever 
records permit, variations in the texts employed, and he has included, again 
where possible, the names of actors to whom the parts were assigned. Of his 
appendices, that on the ‘‘Order of popularity of Shakespeare’s plays’’ should 
have the widest general interest, for it provides full documentation for the 
fact, no longer seriously questioned, that there was no early eighteenth-century 
neglect of Shakespeare's plays: only three of them, Antony and Cleopatra, 
Love’s labour’s lost, and The two gentlemen of Verona, were not performed 
during the half century. The appendix on ‘‘ London theatres in use between 
1701 and 1750’’ repeats some information available in Allardyce Nicoll, A 
history of early eighteenth century drama, 1700-1750, but it is considerably 
more complete than Nicoll in that it includes descriptive notes on the many 
minor theatres, some of them private, in London at the time. The first of Mr. 
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Hogan’s indices, that arranged according to actors’ names, deserves special 
notice, because it is the fullest available reference guide to the elusive careers 
of many obscure actors of the eighteenth century. 

This volume does not, I believe, change in any substantial way our under- 
standing of the place of Shakespeare in the eighteenth century; yet it does 
provide full documentatior for the generalizations made previously by, among 
others, David Nichol Smith and Allardyce Nicoll. That the book does not 
seriously modify the accepted pattern of Shakespearian stage history raises 
the possible objection that it is constructed on an overgenerous scale, a scale 
disproportionate to its positive contribution—especially since much of Mr. 
Hogan’s material will presumably be incorporated into the history of the 
English theatre in the eighteenth century, now in preparation, of which he 
is one of the five compilers. But this is a mere matter of economy. The volume 
is a splendid reference tool, the usefulness of which extends, as I hope I have 
suggested, far beyond the limits suggested by its title—JoHNn Lortis. 


Humphreys, A. R. ‘‘Literature and religion in eighteenth-century 
England.’’ Journal of ecclesiastical history, m1 (1952), 159-89. 


Jack, Ian. Augustan satire: intention and idiom in English poetry, 
1660-1750. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. Pp. x + 163. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec, 19, p. 838. 

How far the revaluation of the Augustan mode in verse has now proceeded 
is clearly demonstrated by this admirable study. The writers’ intentions which 
we are here being asked to consider are their intentions within the context of 
an age which still conceived of poetry in terms that were largely rhetorical. 
The satiric idioms of Butler, Dryden, Pope, and Johnson are, accordingly, 
submitted to an analysis which does full justice to the all-important element 
of decorum: the awareness of different levels of language and verbal tone, 
the choice of diction and imagery appropriate to the occasion at hand. The 
first of Mr. Jack’s merits is that he has seen so clearly where his subject lay 
—what precisely it is, what method of approach must be taken—and has re- 
fused to be distracted from the central theme. The results, if in no single 
instance startlingly new, are impressive in their totality, bearing witness alike 
to Mr. Jack’s acumen and, as I am sure he would be the first to acknowledge, 
the soundness of a critical approach to Augustan letters which many have 
— to establish over the past quarter of a century. 

he poems that are brought under discussion are iZudibras, Mac Flecknoe, 
Absalom and Achitophel, The rape of the lock, Pope’s Moral essays and 
Imitations of Horace generally, The Dunciad, and The vanity of human wishes. 
The observations on the Moral essays and Imitations of Horace and on John- 
son’s Juvenalian imitation seem particularly well-turned. On the other hand, 
the critiques of Hudibras and of Mao Flecknoe do not quite come off. Full 
justice is done to Butler’s earnestness of purpose and to his extraordinary 
stylistic resources—the comments on his language are first-rate—but somehow 
the imaginative force of his great burlesque poem remains unaccounted for. 
It may well be that Mac Flecknoe affords the most exacting test of any method 
of critical analysis that is likely to be applied to Augustan verse satire, and 
unfortunately Mr. Jack does not, at this point, emerge with full honors. At 
the very end of his essay he speaks of Dryden’s comic imagination, thus in- 
troducing, it would seem, an element which is of course present in the poem— 
is it the chief element*—but which the preceding rhetorical analysis has not 
uncovered; the ground has suddenly shifted, a different point of view has been 
introduced. And when Mr. Jack goes on to say that as a comic character Shad- 
well takes his place alongside of Falstaff, the present reviewer begs leave to 
protest with a discreet roar. True, the portrait of Shadwell is a memorable, 
an immortal thing. But it is a portrait. In rhetorical terms, if these are 
preferred, it is a character of the Theophrastan-Restoration type, and as such 
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the subject that is being presented to us does not live and move in its own 
right. The exuberence has been conferred and is essentially analytical; it is 
Dryden’s, not Shadwell’s. Butler and Dryden offer an instructive comparison, 
rhetorically and in respect of their comic imaginations. 

What has just been said apro of the two early chapters on Hudibras and 
Mac Flecknoe is not meant to CS stem very seriously. But there is another 
point to be made about such a study as the present one. The pendulum has 
now swung way over: instead of relating the works of the poets to what we 
know of their lives and, in the broadest sense, their moral intentions, we are 
chiefly concerned to understand their mastery of a species of rhetoric. All who 
love the Augustans and find delight in reading the try they wrote can only 
be happy at the results, not the least of which is that Pope and his company 
have now been brought into proper relation with the ts of our own age, 
whose work, because it exhibits so much awareness of the orders of language, 
is = to be more suggestive of the Augustan manner than of anything ordi- 
narily occurring in the nineteenth century. It is to be hoped, however, that this 
reaction in favour of the rhetorical approach will not blind us to the validity, 
nay, the necessity, of critical inquiry controlled by somewhat different pre- 
suppositions. The imaginative mode of Augustan satire—in verse, and more 
particularly in prose—is not wholly a matter of rhetorical sophistication. Mr. 
Jack describes the Rape of the lock as a comedy of pride; another might de- 
scribe it as a comedy of transformation with Ovid in the background. But the 
point is that when we begin to talk about Pope’s comic vision we are coming 
to intentions—or merely to what is present in the work of art itself—that 
cannot be discussed solely at the level of even inspired rhetoric. There are 
forms of reference in the great comic literature of the Enlightenment other 
than those given by decorum. It is a pity that we cannot speak more freely 
of the imaginative quality of this literature. We rightly hesitate to do so, not 
wishing to set up erroneous associations with romantic imagination. Such 
terms as invention, talent and genius, used by the Augustans themselves, do 
not reach far enough. There is no disagreement with Mr. Jack in any of this. 
On the contrary, he has applied his own method so knowingly and with such 
commendable results that it is the most natural thing in the world that a 
grateful commentator should point to the limits of this particular method, 
using limits in the precise sense conveyed by the precepts of decorum.— 
RICARDO QUINTANA. 


Jones, Richard Foster, and others writing in his honor. The seven- 
teenth century: studies in the history of English thought and 
literature from Bacon to Pope. Stanford: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press; London: Cumberlege, 1951. Pp. viii + 392. Cf. 
PQ, xxx, 247-48. 

Rev. by Malcolm Ross in Queen’s quarterly, 11X, 123-24; in TLS, Feb. 22, 

p. 143. 


Kliger, Samuel. The Goths in England: a study in seventeenth 
and eighteenth century thought. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1952. Pp. 304. 

The important findings of this learned study will be known in large part to 
readers of Kliger’s articles, ‘‘The Goths in England,’’ MP, xii (1945), 
107-17; ‘*The Gothic revival and the Germanic translatw,’’ ibid., xiv (1947), 
73-103; ‘‘Whig aesthetics: a phase of eighteenth-century taste,’’ ELH, xvi 
(1949), 135-50. Drawing on an astonishingly wide range of reading, Kliger 
undertakes a comprehensive account of the history of Gothicism involving 
antiquarian studies, patriotic propaganda, political theory, aesthetics, and 
artistic practice. He finds that the term ‘‘Gothic’’ was of crucial importance 
for seventeenth and eighteenth century thought, and builds his discussion 
around its various applications. The Goths were mixed up with Getes and 
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Jutes, and this confusion helped to get them into the English national pedigree. 
The term was used broadly to denote the fecund and strenuous northern peoples 
who overran the Roman empire, and who, according to the developed legend, 
brought in liberty, feudalism, a ‘‘mixed government,’’ a reincarnation of the 
imperial idea, new modes of architecture and poetry—in short, ‘‘gave the 
vanquished world another form.’’ They were associated, in Kliger’s words, 
with ‘‘a democratic tradition,’’ and also with ‘‘a tradition of moral and 
intellectual enlightenment.’’ 

But since ‘‘Gothic’’ stood for the situation in the ‘‘ Dark Ages,’’ the very 
opposite of the Enlightenment, the term is used in various and contradictory 
ways. One way out would be to write the history of the ideas involved and 
let the term take second place, and this is what Kliger does at times; but at 
some points he lays great stress on the actual occurrence of the term. ‘‘ With- 
out Jordanes’ Scandza theory and the specific equation Jute equals Goth, there 
would have beer a Germanic, not a Gothic, cult in England’’ (p. 112). But 
wasn’t there virtually a Germanic cult in England, and whatever it was called, 
wasn’t it the same cult? Tacitus furnished the key document, and in the 
numerous seventeenth century references which can be run down from Kliger’s 
Index the polity described in the Germania is regularly called ‘‘German’’ or 
**Saxon.’’ Moreover, there was a concurrent and persistent idea of liberty 
and religious enlightenment as British, Celtic, or ‘‘druidic’’ (pp. 84-88, and 
see also J. M. 8. Tompkins, RES, xxi [1946], 1-16). 

On the political side the essential thing is, as Kliger shows with great eru- 
dition, the legend of an original system of free institutions spread through 
western Europe by the energetic and virtuous barbarians from the North, the 
signal development of this system in England, its continuous transmission to 
modern times, and especially its adoption by writers on the parliamentary side 
in the seventeenth century. Kliger makes it possible for us to see Sir William 
Temple’s interest in the ‘‘northern’’ or ‘‘Gothic’’ theme in its proper per- 
spective and to get a fuller understanding of the Scandinavian revival. Some 
of these larger perspectives had been suggested in Erwin Hdéltzle, Die Idee 
einer altgermanischen Fretheit vor Montesquieu (Munich and Berlin, 1925), 
an excellent but little known study. Kliger’s concern is largely with libertarian 
Gothicism, as we may call it, the neglected aspect of the subject. 

As we pass into the eighteenth century, we find libertarian Gothicism widely, 
even generally accepted. I would add that there is some tendency to use the 
theme in political opposition, as a property of the ‘‘Country’’ rather than the 
‘“Court’’ party (not exactly the same thing as Whig versus Tory). There is 
also the familiar transfer of meaning from the unfavorable sense inherited 
from the Italian Renaissance and applied to mediaeval architecture and the 
mediaeval milieu in general, to various favorable and interesting connotations. 
Kliger, his discussion once more geared to the actual incidence of the term, 
is disposed to correlate the political and the aesthetic senses. Though he says 
frankly, ‘‘It cannot be shown, as a matter of fact, that a fixed or general 
connection existed between Whiggism in politics and admiration of the Gothic 
style’’ (p. 4), he can still speak of ‘‘the Whig taste in the fine arts’’ (p. 27), 
or of the ‘‘close and necessary connection between the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture and a national apotheosis of liberty’’ (p. 29). The passages he quotes 
on temples of liberty seem very vague as to architectural style, and Collins, 
in his ‘‘Ode to Liberty’’ devises one that is at the same time Gothic, Grecian, 
and Celtic, since it is erected in some druidical wood: 


Ev’n now, before his favor’d eyes, 
In Gothic pride it seems to rise! 
Yet Graecia’s graceful orders join, 
Majestic thro’ the mix’d design. 


It is easier to match up British liberty (not thought of as strictly Whig or 
Tory) with irregular art, and political authoritarianism with the rules, though 
I am not certain how seriously to take the well known lines of Pope: 
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The rules a nation, born to serve, obeys; 

And Boileau still in right of Horace sways. 

But we, brave Britons, foreign laws despis’d, etc. 
We need more texts in support of the generalization that the Tories wanted 
to overcome alleged ‘‘Whig prejudices for excessive irregularity,’’ and that 
the Whigs wanted to overcome ‘‘ Tory prejudices for excessive regularity.’’ 


Though Kliger pays considerable attention to the Gothic-Whig equation, he 
does not study in detail the aesthetic applications of the term, and he rules 
out the novel of terror as not his concern, on the ground that ‘‘the gradual 
establishment in the period of a new category of aesthetic beauty—the sublime 
--explains the schauwerroman’’ (p. 236). His account of ‘‘Gothie romance’’ 
is accordingly devoted to theories about the origins of mediaeval romance. 
The Gothie legend lends itself to theories upholding either the oriental or the 
northern origins of romance, particularly since Woden was supposed to have 
led a migration from the East to the North. Such theories of origins, it is 
suggested, supported the associations of Gothic with chivalry, the cult of 
women, and romantic marvels. It does not appear that this gets us much 
further than the familiar association of Gothic and mediaeval already estab- 
lished. Kliger thus states the connection between the legend of the northern 
polity and character and the theories of the origin of romance: ‘‘Subtly over- 
laying and underlaying the faith in Gothic liberty and enlightenment, the 
critical appraisals of the so-called Gothic [mediaeval] romances created the 
same image of the gallant, humane, pious, energetic, and adventurous Goth’’ 
(pp. 238-39). I find it hard to foeus this image, to visnalize an eighteenth 
century image of a free and enlightened Gothic knight, except perhaps in 
anachronistic combinations, not here in question, of chivalric romance and 
sentimental fiction. 


As far as Gothicism is associated with national and racial pride, it would 
be opposed to the cosmopolitan theories of the Enlightenment. On the other 
hand, as far as the Gothic theme is associated with political liberty in the 
broadest sense, it cannot be separated entirely from the classical tradition. 
The Goth was opposed to the Roman in connection with patriotic versions of 
the national history, particularly in Germany. From Tacitus onward the 
virtuous northern barbarian is opposed to the corrupt Roman—but, it should 
be added, to the degenerate Roman of later times, not to the austere Roman 
of the early republic. The northern barbarian and the Roman republican both 
represent the early and admirable phase of an historical cycle which runs from 
strenuous and virtuous privation through power and wealth and then through 
corruption to decline and fall. Luxury and plutocracy are the enemies of 
liberty. Cato, Arminius, and Caractacus were heroic characters from the same 
mold. There is a movement of liberty from Greece to Rome to Britain, some- 
times conceived as a flight or retreat, a progress, or, to use a term studied in 
a very interesting way by Kliger, a translatio or course of empire. As pre- 
sented in the Enlightenment this is not, to be sure, exactly what had been 
meant by the translatio imperii ad Teutonicos. Kliger dwells on the use of 
the idea by the German reformers as they emphasized ‘‘the triumph of Gothic 
energy and moral purity over Roman torpor and depravity’’ (p. 3). The idea 
inevitably gets tied up with various forms of imperialism. 


But liberty conceived as the great right or privilege of mankind was still 
presented in classical terms, and the student of the Enlightenment will get 
most out of the present study if he supplements the rich material here offered 
by the basic classical texts, not only the Germania, but Polybius, Lucan, 
Plutarch, the background indicated by Fink’s Classical Republicans, such later 
texts as Shaftesbury’s Characteristicks, Addison’s Cato, and Thomson’s Lib- 
erty. Bolingbroke and his associates in the Craftsman appeal constantly both 
to Germanic and classical precedents in professing to defend constitutional 
liberty. Swift’s position seems to be that ‘‘a mixt government’’ derives from 
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‘nature and reason,’’ and was fully realized in ancient commonwealths and 
only imperfectly in original ‘‘Gothic’’ institutions. 

The reservations and points of disagreement which I have suggested are 
offered with the intention of emphasizing the importance of Kliger’s contri- 
bution. I cannot profess to pass final judgment at all points on a work which 
ranges so widely, and have simply tried to indicate the stimulus it has given 
me and the interesting niachonrs it offers to students of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries.—ALAN D. McKILLop. 
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harmful, depending on the degree to which the creation and performance of 
the music were subject to abuses, or infringements of decorum. What followed 
from these assumptions was a consideration of the suitability of various styles 
of music to different occasions, public and private, secular and sacred. The 
standards of decorum for these various styles never settled into an authorita- 
tive code, and so never lost their air of teutativeness; but Mr. Schueller is able 
to cite, for example, the general qualities that might have been expected of 
sacred as opposed to secular music-making—-regularity, symmetry, gentility, 
and freedom from wildness or idiosynerasy being proper to the secular, and 
seriousness, elevation, and even sublimity to the sacred. That such considera- 
tions as these were the basis of practical criticism by the amateur seems likely 
from the evidence. Not all the writers quoted, of course, would have assented 
to the whole argument as it is organized here, some of them being concerned 
with no more than a single phase of it; and comparatively few of them ex- 
plicitly treated the principle of decorum as the source of their theoretical 
judgments. But, that reservation aside, the principle makes a profitable rally- 
ing-point, and here it serves to clarify the relations among several of the most 
widely current eighteenth-century ideas about the uses and powers of music. 
—BREWSTER ROGERSON. 


Smith, H. Rossiter. ‘‘Medicine and poetry.’’ N&Q, cxcvn (1952), 


423-25. 
On Goldsmith and Crabbe among others. 


Southern, Richard. Changeable scenery: its origin and develop- 
ment in the British theatre. London: Faber and Faber, 1952. 


Pp. 411. 
Rev. in TLS, June 20, p. 403. 
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This is a refreshing and valuable contribution to English theatrical history. 
Mr. Southern’s aim is to tell how a distinctive method of employing stage 
scenery rose, flourished, and passed away during the two and a half centuries 
that separated the experiments of Inigo Jones from the spectacles of Henry 
Irving. This scenic technique had its golden age in the period surveyed by the 
present bibliography. 

The scenery was movable and ‘‘the changing of scenes was intended to be 
visible; it was part of the show; it came into existence purely to be watched’’ 
(p. 17). We have known for a long time that audiences of the Restoration 
and eighteenth century expected the scenery to shift before their eyes, but too 
many of us have felt that this was a crudity of staging to be explained by 
the immaturity of the scenic art or the aesthetic insensitivity of theatregoers 
in those dark ages. For example, when Professor Odell discusses the normal 
Restoration practice of having the seenes changed with the actors on stage 
(Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving [1920], 1, 120-23), he sees fit to de- 
scribe it as a ‘‘ludicrous idiosynerasy,’’ an ‘‘extraordinary procedure,’’ an 
‘‘odd custom,’’ and a ‘‘quaint way of doing things.’’ (Mr. Southern never 
alludes to Odell, but he quotes equally respected authorities, like R. W. Lowe 
and W. J. Lawrence, to the same effect.) Not the least of Mr. Southern’s 
services is his demonstration of how prejudiced and misleading such 4escrip- 
tion is. ‘‘Let us,’’ he writes, ‘‘rather than criticize the Restoration drama- 
tists for their technique, seek to revise our own idea of scenery in their theatre. 
We have now to think of it no longer as a static thing. Scenery originally 
was a playing thing—it took part in the show. The whole went together. This 
was potentially dynamic scenery. Not a background, but an operative factor.’’ 
(See especially pp. 139-42.) 

Obviously it is this scholar’s conviction that our forefathers devised a more 
dramatic and exciting way of using scenery than the twentieth century has 
realized. The following kind of warning is found throughout the book, aimed 
of course at modern devotees of realistic setting: ‘‘It cannot be over-empha- 
sized how little the Restoration showman considered his stage as representing 
a fictitious place in a drama. He did not take that approach in any respect— 
to him his stage was still the players’ platform but with added decorative 
attraction’’ (p. 359). Such points of view make Changeable scenery refresh- 
ing reading. Added freshness comes from the fact that the author writes as 
one who has gained much of his theatrical knowledge from handling scenery, 
from first-hand acquaintance with the physical processes of staging. In the 
old debate about the relative importance of dramatist, actor, and scenic artist 
he is inclined to give the last more support than is usually accorded him by 
the specialists in dramatic literature who produce most of our books on stage 
history. At last Inigo Jones has found an informed modern to defend him 
against the Jonsonians. 

In preparing his ambitious history Mr. Southern was greatly aided by 
twelve unpublished notebooks given to him by W. J. Lawrence; inspired by 
this fortunate acquisition he has attempted ‘‘to collect and examine direct, 
contemporary statements, either verbal, pictorial, or diagrammatic, about the 
details and arrangement of scenery and about the machinery by which it 
worked’’ (p. 124). On the whole his method is inductive and his organization 
chronological, though in good eighteenth-century fashion he allows himself 
five interchapters (labeled ‘‘interludes’’) for pertinent digressions. His use 
of the verbal evidence is skillful but less brilliant than the deductions he draws 
from the pictorial. Perhaps his most surprising tour de force is the examina- 
tion (pp. 189-93) of Hogarth’s well-known painting of ‘‘The Indian emperor 
as performed at Mr. Conduit’s’’; I doubt whether any other modern observer 
could have discovered what Mr. Southern sees in this picture. One type of 
evidence he discusses is archaeological rather than pictorial. In 1939 he found 
a groove fragment at the Theatre Royal, Bristol, which perhaps dates back to 
the seventeen-sixties. Working from this curious bit of lumber he constructed 
a model to illustrate the operation of the English groove system for shifting 
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scenery. His photographs of this and other models should be studied by all 
who have a serious interest in the drama and theatre of the eighteenth century. 
Indeed the pictures and diagrams in Changeable scenery form an indispensable 
accompaniment to the text. 

Of course one can usually find some details to question in a study of such 
wide scope. On p. 158 is reproduced the frontispiece to Eccles’s Theater musick 
(1699), which depicts a stage with the motto Vivitur Ingenio under an arched 
opening. This motto seems to bewilder Mr. Southern when he attempts to 
identify the theatre represented. Now it is not a particularly obscure fact 
that this motto was fixed above the Drury Lane stage. I quote from the epi- 
logue (written and ‘‘spoke’’ by Jo. Haynes) to Farquhar’s Love and a bottle, 
a@ play produced at Drury Lane the same year the Theater musick print was 
published : 

‘*Vivitur Ingenio, that damn’d Motto there, 
[Looking up at it. 
Seduc’d me first to be a wicked Ployer.’’ 

An illuminating treatment of Fielding’s uproarious burlesque of pantomime 
entitled Tumble-down Dick occurs on pp. 193-96, but I am a little skeptical 
about Mr. Southern’s interpretation of the words, ‘‘And the Scenes painted 
by the Prodigious Mynheer Van Bottom-flat,’’ which appear on the title page 
of the early editions. (Mr. Southern evidently found them in ‘‘an announce- 
ment of the play.’’) Apparently Mr. Southern is astonished that in 1736 there 
was ‘‘the mention of the scene-painter at all.’’ But he sees even more his- 
torical significance in the possibility that the Dutch painter’s name alludes to 
a specific type of scenery: ‘‘ bottom flat’’ as distinguished from ‘‘top flat.’’ 
Perhaps he would have been less impressed with Fielding’s mentioning the 
scene-painter had he known that Tumble-down Dick parodies an ‘‘entertain- 
ment’’ produced and printed (in part) early in 1736 with the following title 
page: ‘‘The Fall of Phaeton. As it is Perform’d at the Theatré-Royal in 
Drury Lane. Invented by Mr. Pritchard. The Musick compos’d by Mr. Arne; 
And the Scenes painted by Mr. Hayman.’’ Since Pritchard, Arne, and Hayman 
were native British artists, Fielding satirically implied on his title page that 
his play was a fancy foreign production: ‘‘ Twmble-down Dick: or, Phaeton 
in the Suds. ... As it is Perform’d at the New Theatre in the Hay-Market. 

° Invented ‘by the Ingenious Monsieur Sans Esprit. The Musick com- 
pos’d by the Harmonious Signior Warblerini. And the Scenes painted by 
the Prodigious Mynheer Van Bottom-flat.’’ The last name may contain the 
allusion to scenery which Mr. Southern suggests, but it certainly had been 
applied comically to the Dutch or Flemish before Fielding’s day and without 
any discernible reference to stage flats. Witness Sergeant Kite’s list of the 
women he has married in The recruiting officer (1706), 1, i: ‘*.. . Peggy 
Guzzle, the brandy-woman at the Horse-guard at Whitehall—Dolly Waggon, 
the carrier’s daughter at Hull—Madamoiselle Van-bottom-flat at the Buss— 

.’’ Whatever the significance of this name, Mr. Southern is unquestionably 
correct in maintaining that the dialogue of ZTumble-down Dick furnishes an 
early instance of the use of flat as a noun meaning flat scene. 

It is a favorite theory of Mr. Southern’s that Restoration and eighteenth- 
century theatres occasionally displayed what he calls ‘‘long scenes,’’ that is, 
scenes giving an illusion of distance by ‘‘an arrangement of receding, separate 
pieces of scenery’’ leading back to the deepest recesses of the stage. Plainly 
he wishes to believe that such scenes were not uncommon, bui he always refers 
to their existence as hypothetical. Impressive confirmation of his theory is to 
be found in a ‘‘direct, contemporary statement’’ which he has probably over- 
looked. The following passage occurs in one of Alexander Pope’s letters: 
‘*. , . there opens the river at a vast depth below, winding in and out, and 
accompanied on both sides with a continued range of rocks up to the clouds, 
of an hundred colours, one behind another, and so to the end of the prospect, 
quite to the sea. But the Sea nor the Severn you do not see: the rocks and 
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river fill the eye, and terminate the view, much like the broken scenes behind 
one another in a playhouse’’ (Works of Pope, ed. Bowles [London: 1806], 
X, 12).—CHARLES B. Woops. 


Stamm, R. Geschichte des Englischen Theaters. Berne: A. Francke, 
1951. Pp. 484. 
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terly, m (1952), 313-28. 

The first part of this study appeared ibid., nm, 221-31. 


Sundby, Bertil. ‘‘A case of seventeenth-century plagiarism.’’ 
English studies, xxxm (1952), 209-13. 
The anonymous Writing scholar’s companion (1695) based on E. Cooper’s 
The English teacher (1687). 


Sutherland, James R. The English critic. (Inaugural lecture de- 
livered at University College, London, May 15, 1952.) London: 
H. K. Lewis, for the College, 1952. Pp. 19. 


Dryden and Johnson are among the critics surveyed. Discussed in leading art. 
in TLS, Dec. 12, p. 819. 


‘The translation and revision of the English Bible.’”’ Yale Uni- 
versity Library gazette, xxvu (1952), 87-90. 
Inciudes a list of ‘‘Individual efforts in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries to revise the English Bible.’’ 


Wallerstein, Ruth. Studies in seventeenth-century poetic. [Madi- 
son]: University of Wisconsin Press, 1950. Pp. x + 421. Cf. 
PQ, xxx1, 250. 


Rev. by Kathrine Koller in MLN, Lxvu, 567-69; by Pierre Legouis in 
RES, new. ser., 111, 290-92. 


Wilcox, Angeline T. ‘‘The ‘true critic’ in England in the eight- 
eenth century.’’ Summaries of doctoral dissertations, sub- 
mitted to the Graduate School of Northwestern University, xx 
(1952), 55-59. 


Wilkinson, Andrew M. ‘‘The decline of English verse satire in 
the middle years of the eighteenth century.’’. RES, new ser., 
mt (1952), 222-33. 


‘‘Sentimentalism . . . was responsible for the decline of Satire... .’’ 


Williamson, George. The Senecan amble: a study in prose form 
from Bacon to Collier. London: Faber and Faber; Chicago: 


University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. 377. 
Rev. by P. F. Baum in South Atlantic quarterly, 1, 339-40; by J. C. Max- 
well in Cambridge journal, v, 638-40. 


Willoughby, L. A. ‘‘Classic and romantic—a re-examination.’’ 
German life and letters, v1 (1952), 1-11. 
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Yohannan, John D. ‘‘The Persian poetry fad in England, 1770- 
1825.’’ Comparative literature, 1v (1952), 136-60. 


Vv. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 


Joseph Addison 


Bond, Donald F. ‘‘The Spectator.’’ Newberry Library bulletin, 
2d ser., vi (1952), 239-41. 


Bond, Donald F. ‘‘The text of the Spectator.’’ Studies in bibli- 
ography, v (1952-53), 109-28. 

A study of textual differences in the three earliest editions—the original 
folio sheets and the first octavo and duodecimo editions—as a preliminary to a 
critical edition of the Spectator. The collation of variants, both substantives 
and accidentals, shows the dangers inherent in too implicit a reliance upon the 
octavo text (the edition which has hitherto been accepted as the basis for 
modern reprints) and also ‘‘ brings some evidence to bear on the responsibility 
which the printing-house may claim in the texts which we now read’’ (p. 127). 


Lannering, J. Studies in the prose style of Joseph Addison. 
(Essays and studies on English language and literature, Vol. 
1x.) Uppsala: Lundequistska, 1951. Pp. 203. 


Marcus, Mitchell. ‘‘ Joseph Addison as literary critic.’’ Abstracts 
of dissertations, Stanford University, xxv1 (1951), 135-37. 


Wiatt, William H. ‘‘A note on Addison’s upholsterer.’’ N&Q, 
excvu (1952), 236. 


Miles Peter Andrews 
Rosenfeld, Sybil. ‘‘A Della Crusean poet.’’ N&Q, cxcvm (1952), 
533-34. 


John Arbuthnot 


Kerby-Miller, Charles (ed.). Memoirs of the extraordinary life, 
works, and discoveries of Martinus Scriblerus. Written in col- 
laboration by the members of the Scriblerus Club: John Ar- 
buthnot, Alexander Pope, Jonathan Swift, John Gay, Thomas 
Parnell, and Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford. New Haven: 
Published for Wellesley College by Yale University Press; 
London: Cumberlege, 1950. Pp. xi + 408. Cf. PQ, xxx, 254- 


56; xxx1, 251. 
Rev. by Richmond P. Bond in MLR, xvi, 67; by Maurice Johnson in MLN, 
Lxvl, 571-73; by Robert W. Rogers in JEGP, ul, 107-8; by Paul Turner in 
English studies, xxx, 224-26, 


Jane Austen 
Austen, Caroline. My aunt Jane Austen. Alton, Hampshire: Jane 
Austen Society, 1952. Pp. 22. 
Rev. in TLS, June 20, p. 406. 


Becker, May Lamberton. Presenting Miss Jane Austen. New York: 


Dodd Mead, 1952. Pp. 204. 
Rev. in TLS, July 4, p. 434. 
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Brower, Reuben Arthur. The fields of light. New York: Oxford 


University Press; London: Cumberlege, 1952. Pp. 218. 
Contains a chapter on Pride and prejudice. Rev. in TLS, Sept. 26, p. 630. 


Chapman, R. W. (ed.). Jane Austen’s letters to her sister Cas- 
sandra and others. Second edition. Oxford University Press; 
London: Cumberlege, 1952. Pp. 519. 

This edition contains corrections and revisions and adds one new letter. Rev. 

in TLS, Dec. 19, p. 838. 

Chapman, R. W. (ed.). Volume the third. Now first printed from 
the manuscript. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951. Pp. viii + 


133. 
Rev. by Mary Lascelles in RES, new ser., U1, 183-85. 


Kennedy, Margaret. ‘‘ ‘How ought a novelist... ?’’’ Fort- 
nightly, No. 1031 (Nov. 1952), pp. 337-44. 


Mudrick, Marvin. Jane Austen: irony as defense and discovery. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press; London: Cumberlege, 
1952. Pp. xii + 267. 

Rev. by Edd Winfield Parks in Nineteenth-century fiction, vil, 132-37; in 
TLS, Sept. 19, p. 610. 

Mr. Mudrick is your ungentle Janeite. His Jane Austen before Persuasion is, 
when she is good, and that’s not too often, ‘‘ruthlessly and exuberantly sar- 
donic’’ (p. 140), undermining genteel orthodoxy; when she is bad she is a 
‘‘stiff protesting moralist’’ (p. 153), propping up the orthodoxy. When Mr. 
Mudrick is good his style is crisp, his manner assured, his perceptions criginal ; 
when he is bad they are hyperbolical, bumptious, and perverse. His thesis 
(the subtitle is inadequate) is something like this: irony and conventional 
morality are Jane Austen’s alternative defenses against emotional commitment ; 
the irony is also in part a defiance of her genteel society, the morality a sub- 
mission to it; as she grows she liberates her irony as an instrument of dis- 
covery, and she liberates her feeling. The troughs of her undulating history, 
when she sinks to gentility, are Sense and sensibility, The Watsons, Mansfield 
Park ; the crests are Lady Susan, Emma, Persuasion, Sanditon. 

Mr. Mudrick has a keen and sensitive mind. He has something good to say 
in every chapter. He is especially good at analysing and grouping the charac- 
ters within a novel, pointing out similarities and tensions among them that 
sharpen our sight. His comparison of the Gothic world and the world of Bath 
in Northanger Abbey is one instance. The division between simple and complex 
characters and his account of their interaction, and the part they play in the 
education of Elizabeth Bennet, is another. The context of his book brings 
home, more dramatically perhaps than any other treatment, the beauty of a 
new release in Anne Elliott. It also helps us understand, though here he 
waxes extravagant, the disappointment of Mansfield Park. 

It cannot explain why Emma follows Mansfield Park (‘‘Emma is throwing 
off of chains. ... astonishing’’ [p. 181]), and it does not, though expectation 
waits on tiptoe, explain the achievement of Emma. There are reasons. One is 
that Mr. Mudrick at times forces his material to make good his scheme: thus 
he ignores crucial passages of the text contradictory of his analysis of Sir 
Thomas Bertram; he reads more into Sanditon than the state of the fragment 
will admit. Another is that he is always striving for significances one level 
deeper than the dwellers on surface, a lot he despises, are able to see; this 
is very well, but the opposite vice is oddity and wrong-headedness. 

If R. B. Johnson says that Love and freindship is a ‘‘criticism ... of art 
—not life,’’ Mr. Mudrick must discover in a few sentences on the next to 
the last page of the tale an involved criticism of life that requires five pages 
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of explication (pp. 14-19). ‘‘There’s a chield can spin a muckle pirn out of a 
wee tait of tow! ’’ 


Almost everyone, he notes, ignores Lady Susan or treats it with the juvenilia ; 
he finds in it ‘‘a quintessence of Jane Austen’s most characteristic qualities 
and interests’’ and ‘‘her first completed masterpiece’’ (p. 138). This is 
after Pride and prejudice. The primary object of irony is Mrs. Vernon; the 
representative of gentility cannot cope with the analytic Lady Susan, who 
understands the essence of hollow convention and can manipulate the con- 
vention skillfully. Lady Susan herself is the ‘‘ultimate, tragic victim,’’ the 
beautiful woman who must waste her art, passion and energy in an immobile 
bounded conventional world, and who is defeated by it not because it recog- 
nizes her vices ‘‘but because her virtues have no room in it’’ (p. 138). This 
leaves us with the problem of why Jane Austen was such a clod as not to 
recognize her first completed masterpiece. Mr. Mudrick’s solution is con- 
jectural biography and not very convincing. The possibility remains that 
she did not penetrate to the same depth as her critic; it is conceivable, in 
fact, that he has stood the tale on its ear. 


‘«Emma can be read as the story of a spoiled rich girl who is corrected by 
defeat and love, and who lives happily ever after’’ (surely it can be read as 
as a good deal more without vital strain); but this, though not false, is ‘‘a 
limited vision’’ (p. 201). Unlimited vision reveals that Emma, who prefers 
the company of women, is in love with Harriet: ‘‘2 love unphysical and inad- 
missible, even perhaps undefinable in such a society; and therefore safe’’ 
(p. 203). Her overpowering motive, like Jane Austen’s, is her fear of com- 
mitment, but she also wants to discover what marriage is like and so she 
tries to push Harriet into it, as a kind of proxy. Thus Harriet serves her as 
a double defense. Emma Woodhouse, handsome, clever and rich, ends here as 
one of the most unpleasant creatures of literature. Emma and Frank 
Churchill are the exploiters of a society that makes so much of surface. ‘‘ Even 
Mr. Knightley and Jane Fairfax succumb’’ (p. 206). 


But the unhappiest result of Mr. Mudrick’s book is the general impression 
of Jane Austen he leaves us with. She seems to have been a tortured woman. 
For most of her life she lived in anxious battle, against her own emotions, 
against her society, in behalf of her society. For example, the heroine of 
Sense and sensibility ought to be, and really is, Marianne, ‘‘a person of 
strong, complex, and abiding passion .. .’’ (p. 90). She is a more penetrating 
and trustworthy judge of people than Elinor; she is more open and truthful 
than Elinor: Elinor can dissimulate as well as Lucy Steele, can be coldly 
hypocritical, cynical, but Marianne has a basie opposition to lying and the 
forms of lying. ‘‘Against her own moral will and conscious artistie purpose, 
the creator makes her creature wholly sympathetic—because, one must con- 
clude, Marianne represents an unacknowledged depth of her author’s spirit. 
Still, because it is an aspect which, even outside herself, Jane Austen will not 
acknowledge to be good, Marianne must be humiliated and destroyed. Irony 
and social convention turn out to be Jane Austen’s defenses, not only against 
the world, but against herself, against the heart of passion’’ (p. 91). What 
could be more ingeniously subversive of Jane Austen, of her habits of thought, 
of her purposes in writing, of her triumph?—Sruart M. Tave. 
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London: Allen and Unwin, 1952. Pp. 716. 
Discussed in middle art. in TLS, Dec. 26, p. 852. 
Henry Gally 


Henry Gally: ‘‘A critical essay on characteristic-writings’’ from 
his translation of ‘‘The moral characters of Theophrastus’’ 
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(1725). With an introduction by Alexander H. Chorney. 
(Augustan Reprint Society, Pub. No. 33.) Los Angeles: Clark 
Memorial Library, University of California, 1952. 


David Garrick 
(See also Sir Joshua Reynolds.) 
Bergmann, Frederick L. ‘‘David Garrick and The clandestine 
marriage.’?’ PMLA, uxvu (1952), 148-62. 


Price, Cecil. ‘‘David Garrick and Evan Lloyd.’’ RES, new ser., 
mt (1952), 28-38. 
Prints a number of letters. 
John Gay 


Sherburn, George. ‘‘The Duchess replies to the King. 


Tibrary bulletin, vi (1952), 118-21. 
Concerned with the Duchess of Queensberry’s ‘‘being forbid the Court’’ 
for taking subscriptions for Polly there. 


Edward Gibbon 


Rea, Robert R. ‘‘Some notes on Edward Gibbon’s Mémoire justi- 
ficatif.’’ Studies in bibliography, v (1952-53), 194-97. 


%? 


Harvard 


Joseph Glanvill 
Weiss, Samuel A. ‘‘ Joseph Glanvill and ‘The character of a coffee- 


house’.’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1952), 234-35. 
Suggests Glanvill’s authorship. 


Oliver Goldsmith 
(See also Sir Joshua Reynolds.) 
Freeman, William. Oliver Goldsmith. London: Herbert Jenkins; 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. 286. 


A journalistic account, of no interest to the student of the period. Rev. in 
TLS, April 18, p. 270. 


Friedman, Arthur. ‘‘The first edition of Essays by Mr. Goldsmith, 
1765.’’ Studies in bibliography, v (1952-53), 190-93. 
Evidence that the edition with an engraved title-page is the first edition 
and the one with a title-page printed from type is a piracy. 


Graham, W. H. ‘‘Oliver Goldsmith.’’ Contemporary review, No. 
1037 (May 1952), pp. 304-8. 


John Gray 


Hirsch, Lester. ‘‘A note on John Gray (1724-1811).’’ Papers of 
the Bibliographical Society of America, xiv1 (1952), 275-76. 


Ascribes four works to this ‘‘almost unknown pamphleteer.’’ 


Thomas Gray 
Krutch, Joseph Wood (ed.). Selected letters of Thomas Gray. 


(Great letters ser.) New York: Farrar, Straus, 1952. Pp. 
xxxiv + 170. 
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Starr, H. W. ‘‘A Central-American translation of Gray’s ‘Elegy’."’ 
N&Q, cxcvi (1952), 203-4. 


Anthony Hammond 
Watt, Ian. ‘‘Considerations upon corrupt elections of members to 


serve in Parliament, 1701: by Anthony Hammond, not Defoe.’’ 
PQ, xxx1 (1952), 45-53. 


Joseph Harris 
The city bride (1696). With an introduction by Vinton A. Dearing. 
(Augustan Reprint Society, Pub. No. 36.) Los Angeles: Clark 
Memorial Library, University of California, 1952. 


John, Baron Hervey 
Sedgwick, Romney (ed.). Lord Hervey’s memoirs. Edited from 
a copy of the original manuscript in the Royal Archives at 


Windsor Castle. London: William Kimber, 1952. Pp. 370. 
A selection from Sedgwick’s complete edition (3 vols., 1931). Rev. by Eric 
Gillett in National and English review, cxxx1x, 293-94; in TLS, Nov. 7, p. 722. 


Aaron Hill 


Sutherland, W. O. S., Jr. ‘‘Polonius, Hamlet, and Lear in Aaron 
Hill’s Prompter.’’ SP, xurx (1952), 605-18. 
Examples of ‘‘character criticism’’ of Shakespeare in a periodical of 1734- 
36 by Hill and William Popple. 


Thomas Hobbes 


Bowle, John. Hobbes and his critics: a study in seventeenth cen- 
tury constilutionalism. London: Cape, 1951; New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1952. Pp. 215. 

Rev. by Thomas I. Cook in American political science review, XLVI, 1183-85; 

by Sterling P. Lamprecht in Political science quarterly, Lxvil, 610-12; by J. 

W. N. Watkins in Cambridge journal, v, 569-71. 


Dodd, Mary C. ‘‘The rhetories in Molesworth’s edition of Hobbes.’’ 
MP, wu (1952), 36-42. 


James, D. G. The life of reason: Hobbes, Locke, Bolingbroke. Lon- 


don: Longmans, 1949. Pp. xiv + 272. 
Rev. by Kenneth MacLean in University of Toronto quarterly, xxi, 207-9. 


Mintz, Samuel I. ‘‘Galileo, Hobbes, and the circle of perfection.’’ 
Isis, xuim (1952), 98-100. 


William Hogarth 
(See also Henry Fielding.) 
Mautner, Franz H. ‘‘Lichtenberg as an interpreter of Hogarth.’’ 
MLQ, xi (1952), 64-80. 


Mitchell, Charles (ed.). Hogarth’s peregrination. Oxford: Clar- 


endon Press, 1952. Pp. 47. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 28, p. 772. 
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Henry Hughes 


Maynard, Winifred. ‘‘Henry Hughes: a forgotten poet.’’ Music 
and letters, xxxm (1952), 335-40. 


Hughes wrote a number of lyrics which were set to music by Henry Lawes. 


David Hume 
(See also John Locke.) 


Acton, H. B. ‘‘Prejudice.’’ Revue internationale de philosophie, 
vi (1952), 323-36. 

The major part of this study of eighteenth-century attitudes toward preju- 
dice is devoted to Hume. 


Brunius, Teddy. David Hume on criticism. (Figura: studies edited 
by the Institute of Art History, University of Uppsala, No. 2.) 


Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, [1952]. Pp. 137. 

Rev. by Manuel Bilsky in Ethics, Lx1, 77. 

Hume’s critical, like his political, philosophy has an importance out of all 
proportion to its bulk. A study which should exhibit it as the systematic con- 
sequence of the method and principles generating the Humeian philosophy as 
u whole might well suggest theoretical extensions and practical applications 
of the highest value. Mr. Brunius deserves credit for attempting such a study; 
but the result is something sadly like apprentice work. Mr. Brunius’ procedure 
is to collect various Humeian dicta on the topics of philosophy and criticism 
(ch. 1), imagination (ch. 2), beauty (ch. 3), taste (ch. 5), ete., to comment 
upon them, to compare them with the statements of other philosophers and 
critics, and to place them in the history of criticism. The topics are promising 
enough, for they represent terms undoubtedly central to the aesthetic of Hume; 
but their promise is hardly fulfilled. The discussion of ‘‘Philosophy and 
criticism,’’ for example, combs through the usual sources to demonstrate that 
Hume was interested in philosophy, history, and literature—interested, indeed, 
at an early age—and that he abandoned the treatise-form to write essays. 
The discussion of imagination threads through the usual index-topics to de- 
termine whether Hume liked poetry (hardly a major issue here) and ends in 
considerable uncertainty; and so on. The difficulty with Mr. Brunius’ tech- 
nique of collection is that he abstracts statements from their dialectical con- 
texts without much regard for the influence of context upon meaning; the 
puzzle about Hume’s evaluation of poetry, for instance, depends for solution 
upon nothing more than the recognition that the value of poetic fiction as 
truth is not necessarily identical with its value according to criteria of beauty, 
as Mr. Brunius himself seems momentarily aware (p. 30). The difficulty with 
Mr. Brunius’ commentary is that it is chiefly capsule-summary, frequently 
amazing in the crudeness of its simplifications; for example, the Aristotelian 
doctrine of magnitude is transformed into ‘‘A tragedy must be neither too 
short nor too long’’ (p. 58). The technique of comparison suffers from similar 
abstraction and oversimplification, and suffers even more from the general 
pointlessness of the comparisons made; the attempts to place Hume in the 
history of criticism produce more astonishment than conviction. Hume is the 
father of an English aesthetic tradition hostile to poetry (p. 19); Aristotle 
is Hume’s predecessor in the psychological criticism of tragedy (p. 59) ; 
Hume was ‘‘a pioneer in psychological relativism’’ (p. 118), and Mr. Brunius 
seems to think, with Rudolf Wittkower, that ‘‘It was however in England that 
the whole structure of classical aesthetics was overthrown from the bottom’’ 
(p. 119), Hume being the principal overthrower; on the same page, ‘‘Hume 
gave the old rules a new argument.’’ Place him here, place him there; and 
no wonder, for Hume, as treated by Mr. Brunius, is lodged in one inconsist- 
ency after another. Mr. Brunius is somewhat aware of these inconsistencies, 
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and accounts for them by supposing that Hume’s method was ‘‘dualistic’’ or 
dialogie (see, e.g., pp. 14, 15, 62, 118). Dialogic it may be; quite certainly 
it did not produce the see-saw contradiction and uncertainty which is here 
represented as the philosophy of Hume on ecriticism.—ELDER OLSON. 


Davie, G. E. ‘‘ Hume and the origins of the Common Sense School."’ 
Revue internationale de philosophie, v1 (1952), 213-21. 


Fen, Sing-Nan. ‘‘Has James answered Hume?’’ Journal of phil- 
osophy, XLrx (1952), 159-67. 


Jessop, T. E. ‘‘Some misunderstandings of Hume.’’ Revue iater- 
nationale de philosophie, v1 (1952), 155-67. 


Lafleur, Laurence J. ‘‘A footnote on Descartes and Hume.’’ Jour- 
nal of philosophy, xiix (1952), 780-83. 


L{ameere], J[ean]. ‘‘ Notes bibliographiques.’’ Revue internation- 
ale de philosophie, v1 (1952), 250-53. 
Writings on Hume since 1938. 


Leroy, André. ‘‘Statut de l'objet extérieur dans la philosophie de 
Hume.”’ [bid., pp. 199-212. 


Levett, M. J. ‘‘The scepticism of David Hume.’’ Philosopher, new 
ser., m1 (1951), 62-71. 


Maund, Constance. ‘‘On the nature and significance of Hume’s 
scepticism.’’ Revue internationale de philosophie, vi (1952), 
168-83. 


Maenabb, D. G. C. David Hume: his theory of knowledge and 
morality. (Hutechinson’s university library.) London: Hut- 
chinson, 1951. Pp. 208. 

Rev. by G. P. Henderson in Philosophical quarterly, u, 270-71; by C. W. K. 
Mundle in Philosophy, xxvul, 270-71; by A. D. Woozley in Mind, Lx1, 126-27. 
Maenabb, D. G. C. ‘‘Hume on induction.’’ Revue internationale 

de philosophie, vi (1952), 184-98. 


McLendon, Hiram J. ‘‘Has Russell answered Hume?’’ Journal 
of philosophy, xurx (1952), 145-59. 


Meyer, Paul H. ‘‘The manuseript of Hume’s account of his dis- 
pute with Rousseau.’’ Comparative literature, 1v (1952), 341-50. 


Mossner, Ernest Campbell. ‘‘Hume and the French men of let- 
ters.’’ Revue internationale de philosophie, vi (1952), 222-35. 


Oliver, W. Donald. ‘‘A re-examination of the problem of induc- 
tion.’’ Journal of philosophy, xurx (1952), 769-80. 


Largely on Hume and Locke. 


Popkin, Richard H. ‘‘David Hume: his Pyrrhonism and his 
critique of Pyrrhonism.’’ Philosophical quarterly, 1 (1951), 
385-407. 
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Popkin, Richard H. ‘‘George Tucker, an early American critic 
of Hume.’’ JHI, xm (1952), 370-75. 


Pra, Mario Dal. ‘‘Hume e Dewey.’’ Revue internationale de phil- 
osophie, vt (1952), 236-49. 


Shouse, J. B. ‘‘David Hume and William James: a comparison.’ 
JHI, xm (1952), 514-27. 


Watkins, Frederick (ed.). Hume: theory of politics, containing 
‘*A treatise of human nature,’’ Book III, and Parts 1 and 2 
and 13 of the ‘‘ Essays, moral, political, and literary.’’ London: 
Nelson, 1951. Pp. 245. 

Rev. by A. C. Ewing in Philosophy, xxvu1, 268; by D. Daiches Raphael in 

Philosophical quarterly, 1 (1951), 461-62. 


Elizabeth Inchbald 


Stebbins, Lucy Poate. London ladies: true tales of the eighteenth 
century. New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. Pp. 
x + 208. 


The second chapter (pp. 29-58) is a study of Mrs. Inchbald. 


Samuel Johnson 
(See also James Boswell, Thomas Edwards, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and Joseph Warton.) 
Bloom, Edward A. ‘‘Symbolie names in Johnson’s periodical es- 
says.’’ MLQ, xm (1952), 333-52. 
Chapman, R. W. (ed.). The letters of Samuel Johnson, with Mrs. 
Thrale’s genuine letters to him. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. 
3 vols. Pp. xxxviii + 452 + 531 + 477. 


Clifford, James L. Johnsonian studies, 1887-1950: a survey and 
bibliography. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press; 
London: Cumberlege, 1951, Pp. ix + 140. Cf. PQ, xxx1, 277-78. 

Rev. by R. W. Chapman in RES, new ser., m1, 299-300; by E. E. Duncan- 

Jones in MLR, xuvu, 612-13; by E. L. MeAdam, Jr., in MLN, ixvri, 498. 


Clifford, James L. ‘‘A new Johnson correspondent.’’ Special art. 
in TLS, May 30, 1952, p. 368. 
Prints for the first time three letters and three notes from Johnson to Mrs. 
Benjamin Way, all written during the period 1782-84. 


Emley, Edward. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and modern criticism.’’ West Vir- 
ginia University philological papers, vii (1951), 66-82. 


Greene, D. J. ‘‘Was Johnson theatrical critic of the Gentleman’s 
magazine?’’ RES, new ser., m (1952), 158-61. 


Hagstrum, Jean H. Samuel Johnson’s literary criticism. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press; London: Cumberlege, 
1952. Pp. xii + 212. 

It is surprising that this should be the first book in which an attempt is 
made to consider Johnson’s literary criticism as a whole; but perhaps it is 
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as well that the task should have been left to an age in which Johnson’s 
criticism is more highly valued than it has been at any time since the eighteenth 
century. Certainly Mr. Hagstrum has been fortunate in his subject, and on 
the whole he has provided a balanced and sensible account which emphasizes 
the vigour and coherence of Johnson’s critical writings. 

Mr. Hagstrum says rather oddly that he holds ‘‘no brief for the order of 
topics followed in this study,’’ and the arrangement of his book is one of 
its weaker features. The chapters have such titles as ‘‘Experience and 
reason,’’ ‘‘Nature,’’ and ‘‘Pleasure’’; and, as this suggests, the author is 
anxious to formulate Johnson’s critical system. Such an approach is not 
necessarily the best to a critic who was ‘‘not one who ate his heart out while 
waiting for the determinations of the speculatists.’’ It is always possible to 
collect from the different parts of a critic’s work passages which bear on 
the theory of literature and the theory of criticism, and to try to form 
from them what used to be called a ‘‘harmony.’’ But although Johnson is a 
much more consistent critic than Dryden—one practically always gets the 
impression that he is devoting his whole mind to the question at issue, as 
one does not with many passages in Dryden—yet he is at his best in indi- 
vidual critical judgments: as Mr. Hagstrum realises, his critical method is 
essentially empirical. It follows that literary genres or periods of literature 
might have formed better units for Mr. Hagstrum’s chapters than the abstract 
topics which he has chosen. I for one would gladly give quite a few of his 
pages for a detailed consideration of Johnson’s critique on Lycidas. 

Often Mr. Hagstrum does come to grips with a "ape passige, however, 
and the result is usually illuminating. In particular he pays close attention 


to Johnson’s critical vocabulary. This is most useful, for some of Johnson’s 
critical terms have fallen out of use, while others (even more misleadingly) 
are still used, but in a different sense. When, for example, Johnson remarks 
that the ‘‘meanest passage’’ in the Epistle to Arbuthnot is the character of 
Sporus, how many modern readers relate this to its proper context, the theory 


of the three levels of style, the high, the middle, and the ‘‘mean’’ or low? 
What is wanted much more than further Histories of Criticism is a number 
of close studies of the vocabularies of our major critics. It is one of the 
merits of this book that Mr. Hagstrum keeps Johnson’s Dictionary at hand 
and makes constant attempts to determine the meaning of the key terms in 
his criticism. His discussion of ‘‘Energy’’ is a good example. 

At one point Mr. Hagstrum suggests that Johnson has too often ‘‘ heen 
looked upon as a traditionalist and a belated neoclassicist’’ (p. 22), and he 
sometimes takes the out-of-date view that Johnson owes his critical stature 
to his ability to transcend the narrow-mindedness of his contemporaries. Since 
the period between the Restoration and Johnson’s own time may well be 
regarded as the greatest age of English criticism, it would seem more 
reasonable to lay the stress on the way in which Johnson summed up most 
of the best features of the Augustan critical tradition. Mr. Hagstrum Nislikes 
‘“generic ecriticism,’’ and he tries to foist this dislike onto Johnson. Admitting 
that Johnson often practised criticism of this sort, he quotes his remark that 
each new work of genius ‘‘subverts the rules which the practice of foregoing 
authors had established’’ (p. 35). But does this, as Mr. Hagstrum thinks, 
show that Johnson disbelieved in generic criticism, and did he in fact practise 
it in a ‘‘eonventional, half-hearted, and undistinguished way’’? Would it not 
be more just to say that no major eritie of the century before Johnson, 
and no major critic in any other period, practised ‘‘ generic criticism’’ of the 
sort Mr. Hagstrum has here in mind? He himself quotes an apt passage in 
which David Hume points out that ‘‘none of the rules of composition are 
fixed by reasonings a priori,’’ and one might cite as a parallel Joseph Spence’s 
remark to Richardson that ‘‘a piece quite of a new kind must have new rules, 
if any.’’ Spence was not a man of great originality: here he is merely follow- 
ing the best Augustan orthodoxy—being a generic critic of the best sort. If 
we take the view that Spence here is not being a generic critic, and that 
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Johnson at his best was not a generic critic, then we must deny the name 
(which is not a very helpful one, but which Mr. Hagstrum brings in) to all 
of the best Augustan criticism. The true distinction is that between the rigid, 
stupid application of a given critical method, and its intelligent and sensitive 
application, What Johnson ‘‘inherited,’’ surely, was not a ‘‘tradition of codi- 
fied rules’’ (p. 36), but the example and inspiration of the earlier major 
Augustan critics, 

This seems to me an error of perspective: it gives credit to Johnson at 
the expense of the age whose greatest representative he is. But the few slips 
in Mr. Hagstrum’s book (among which must be numbered his injustice to 
Matthew Green’s incomparable poem, The spleen, to which Johnson too was 
unfair) are greatly outnumbered by its merits. Certain aspects of Johnson’s 
criticism, inevitably, are touched on slightly or not at all: his attitude to 
mediaeval literature, his criticism of prose style and the principal prose 
genres, his attitude to the English language (which is strictly inseparable 
from his criticism as a whole, but which deserves attention in any account of 
his criticism); and there remains the intricate question of his models and 
masters in criticism, on which Mr. Hagstrum touches only slightly. But what 
he has done he has done well.—IANn JAcK. 


Hilles, Frederick W. Dr. Johnson rebuked: a hitherto unrecorded 
incident in his life as revealed in a letter from Dr. Samuel 
Glasse. Printed for the Johnsonians on the occasion of the 
seventh annual dinner celebrating the anniversary of Dr. John- 
son’s birth, September 18, 1952, at the Yale University Press. 
Pp. 6. 

Includes a facsimile and a transcription of Glasse’s letter as well as an 
enlightening commentary by Professor Hilles. ‘‘Dr. Johnson, it would seem, 
had accused Dr. Glasse,’’ a clergyman who was born in 1735 and died in 1812, 
‘theld various livings, and published a number of uplifting books,’’ ‘‘of 
being a follower of the Wesleys . . . at the very time when the Governors 
of Harrow were seeking to find a successor to Johnson’s good friend Bob 
Sumner ....’’ In this letter to Johnson, which was apparently never ‘‘sent 
or received,’’ Glasse suggests that he is ‘‘as much a Mahometan as a Metho- 
dist.’’—Gwin J. Kos, 


Hopkins, Mary A. Dr. Johnson’s Lichfield. New York: Hastings 
House, 1952. Pp. xiv + 258. 


Keast, W. R. ‘‘The Preface to A dictionary of the English lan- 
guage: Johnson’s revision and the establishment of the text.’’ 
Studies in bibliography, v (1952-53), 129-46. 


Keast, W. R. ‘‘The theoretical foundations of Johnson’s criticism.’’ 
Critics and criticism ancient and modern, edited by R. S. Crane 
(Chieago: University of Chicago Press, 1952), pp. 389-407. 

This highly coherent essay throws new light on its subject because it largely 
succeeds in determining the inner and controlling logic that runs through 
the entire corpus of Johnson’s criticism. (I) Keast argues that Johnson, 
although of course pre-eminently a practical critic, was nevertheless a con- 
sistent and principled critic guided by a reasoned theoretical view of liter- 
ature. This fact can enrich modern appreciation of Johnson’s criticism, 
which is thus freed from bondage to the critical and historical moment 
that produced it and made available for uses far removed from the orig- 
inal occasion. (II) Keast believes that Johnson’s life-long attack upon 
the eighteenth-century Critical Establishment — with its rules, genres, fac- 
ultative psychology, and a priort methods of reasoning— arose from the 
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following imsights: (A) The poet’s imagination (‘‘unsusceptible of limi- 
tations, and impatient of restraint,’’ in Johnson’s words) is unlimited in 
its capacities and choices. (B) Nature is also limitless—‘‘a boundless ocean 
of possibility.’’ (C) The pleasures aroused by literature are the general 
human pleasures of recognition and novelty, for which perception serves 
the critic better than speculative principle. For these and other reasons 
Johnson looked upon literature as a uniquely human activity, in which the 
certainties of science are not attainable, whose excellences can only be relative 
and tentative, and which bears no fixed and unalterable relation to outside 
nature, to the human mind, or to the literary past. This theoretical view of 
literature leads Johnson to ask the following questions, fundamentally dif- 
ferent from those asked by the traditional neoclassical critic: What are the 
psychological causes and effects of literature? What are its natural materials? 
What historical and human conditions affect its production? (III) Keast 
then examines Johnson’s criticism in relation to the four basic elements in 
the process of literary communication: author, work, nature, and audience. 
He finds that the first and last are primary, and that the first regulates the 
last. Keast rightly says that the work exists only as an instrument of com- 
munication, displaying the powers of the author and evoking the responses 
of the reader. Nature (and here there may be room for disagreement or at 
least qualification) is regarded as a psychological concept which unites writer 
and reader and in some way insures uniformity and stability of response. 
The reader is important, but the critic must do more and other than describe 
the pleasurable responses of the audience. He must reason from effect to 
cause; he is therefore thrown back upon the author as the primary source of 
literary communication and pleasure. The author is the chief object of 
the critic’s attention, which is devoted, more than to anything else, to the 
measurement of his genius. 

This is a fine structure. Nevertheless, the argument is open to this objection, 
that it leaves no room for what is one of the most prominent, although ad- 
mittedly difficult, sides of Johnson: the moral and didactic. Nothing is here 
said of that ethical insight which, Johnson believed, should lead a writer 
‘*to distinguish those parts of nature which are most proper for imitation’’: 
**It is therefore not a sufficient vindication of a character, that it is drawn 
as it appears; for many characters ought never to be drawn; nor of a narra- 
tive, that the train of events is agreeable to observation and experience; 
for that observation which is called knowledge of the world, will be found 
much more frequently to make men cunning than good’’ (Rambler, No. 4). 

The failure to take account of this important aspect of Johnson’s criticism 
seems to me to arise from a misconception of nature. In the longest passage in 
his essay devoted to that concept, Keast says: ‘‘ Nature is the link between 
author and reader—the common elements that guarantee truth and the 
accidental variations that produce variety being the basis for selection by the 
one and for comparison and judgment by the other. For Johnson, nature 
is not an ontological, but a psychological, concept: it is defined, that is, not 
in terms of properties independent of the mind but in terms of its capacity 
to produce certain responses in men, General nature is thus what all men 
everywhere recognize as like themselves, and particular nature is what men 
in general recognize as present only at certain times, under certain conditions, 
or among certain men’’ (pp. 399-400). 


This interpretation of general nature (that which mer recognize as being 
like themselves) seems to make the concept a much more subjective one than 
the evidence permits. And does not the definition of particular nature (a 
recognition of what is present ‘‘at certain times, under certain conditions, or 
among certain men’’) come close to confusing nature with accident and 
custom—concepts which Johnson always sought to keep distinct (see Johnson 
passim, but esp. the discussion of Hudibras in the Life of Butler). Nature 
to Johnson (and this can be stated here only in the most summary fashion) 
meant reality (that is, things that really exist) and general moral and psy- 
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chological law. In Johnson’s belief that reality was, in the last analysis, 
morally constituted, one has the final source and sanction of that moral truth 
which he demanded in almost all kinds of literature. 

Does this destroy the essentially empirical quality of Johnson’s criticism? It 
conceivably could, but in actuality it does not seem to. The reason is that 
Johnson, I think, views the discovery of natural moral law as being analogous 
to the discovery of natural scientific law. And of course the discovery of 
scientific law does not obviate empirical search but encourages and ultimately 
validates it. So too in literature. As the tenth chapter of Rasselas makes 
abundantly clear, the poet begins by going through rigorous empirical disci- 
pline (the examination of nature and society) and ends by rising to the general 
and transcendental truths which are everywhere the same. This analogical 
relationship between science and literature Keast’s analysis denies. It is 
true that Johnson often <stinguishes Science (that is, knowledge) from 
Imagination. But that is not to distinguish literature, which depends upon 
both knowledge and imagination, from empirical investigation. The opening 
of the Preface to Shakespeare, upon which Keast in part bases his separation 
of science and literature, seems to me to distinguish literature from mathe- 
matics and logic. (The use of the word demonstration and the reference to 
the Pythagorean scale of numbers seem to support this.) The most basic 
antithesis in Johnson’s thought lies between the deductive, a priori reason 
used in mathematics and logic and the inductive, investigative reason, used 
in both literature and empirical science. There is, to be sure, less certainty 
attainable in literature, which grows out of experience, than in science, 
which depends upon experiment. But there is more meaning, utility, and 
pleasure in both these than in those arid systems of thought which depend 
upon the exercise of the reason (or judgment) alone—‘‘that faculty,’’ as 
Johnson said with profound sarcasm in Rambler, No. 184, which is ‘‘ exerted 
with least fatigue.’’—JEAN H. Hacstrum. 


Lascelles, Mary. ‘‘Rasselas reconsidered.’’ Essays and studies, Iv 
(1951), 37-52. 


Letts, Maleolm. ‘‘Dr. Johnson’s eat.’’ Corr. in TLS, Nov. 7, 1952, 
p. 732. 


Lubbers-Van Der Brugge, C. J. M. Johnson and Baretti: some 
aspects of eighteenth-century literary life in England and Italy. 
(Gronigen studies in English, Vol. u.) Gronigen: Wolters, 
1951, Pp. 157. 

Rev. by Edward A. Bloom in JEGP, 11, 450-52; by G. A. Bonnard in English 
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that were made in the poem before its publication. The manuscript was later 
used by Pope’s friend Jonathan Richardson the younger in his preparation 
of notes for the edition of Pope’s Works with variants in 1736, and by War- 
burton in his preparation of the first posthumous collected edition of Pope’s 
Works in 1751. Toward the end of his life Pope gave the manuscript to 
Richardson, from whom it passed to Dr. Charles Chauncey. It was in posses- 
sion of the latter’s heirs when it was consulted by Elwin for the edition of 
1871. Two or three other transfers occurred, and the manuscript came into 
the hands of the late William K. Bixby of St. Louis, who presented it to 
Washington University in 1925. After lying for nearly a hundred years 
out of sight of literary scholars, it is now elaborately edited in facsimile and 
transcript. The textual apparatus records all variants not only in the manu- 
script but in the several editions of the poem in any way controlled by Pope. 
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The editorial essays include a full history and description of the manuscript 
and a study of the literary significance of Pope’s revisions. 

The volume is handsomely produced. The 9 x 12 page allows the half-tone 
facsimiles to be almost the full size of the folio manuscript; the entire volume, 
including the half-tones, is printed in brown ink on cream paper, the format 
thus suggesting the manuscript itself, even the brown inks mentioned in Mr. 
Schmitz’s description. The cover is a deep forest green cloth with title and 
decorative borders stamped in gold. The title-page vignette of deer in a glade 
near Windsor Castle is nice enough to make one wish it were identified. 
Pope’s fine italic script, the tall capitals of his title-page, and the counter- 
feited type of his first-page title and inscription to Lansdowne, are prominent 
visual appeals. 


Mr. Schmitz’s introductory history and description of the manuscript is a 
masterpiece of order, lucidity, and concrete information. It exhibits the 
courtesy (so often lacking in more belletristic exercises in this genre) of firm 
and adequate reference to primary authority for evey detail of the manu- 
script’s history. The treatment of the text is not only exhaustive but neatly 
managed. 


My own opinion is that scholars generally tend to overrate the critical signifi- 
cance of auctorial revisions. The scholar, by profession, aims at what is em- 
pirical and scientifically verifiable. Then, since he is a literary scholar, he 
tries to raise his findings into critical significance. But the value of historical 
truth is not the same as aesthetic value; the author’s processes are not his 
achievement. ‘‘Lodona and her metamorphosis’? may even be, as Mr. Schmitz 
says (p. 3), ‘‘literary bric-a-brac,’’ one of our ‘‘literary and historical ecuri- 
osities,’’ but such materials, along with others less curious, actually make up 
Pope’s poem and are the data of its chief critical problems. The style of the 
poem too, in any given version, is a critical problem. But the ‘‘poet at his 
work’’ is something else. Given the convention within which he is writing, 
however, Mr. Schmitz’s study is well ordered, acute, and tactful. He keeps 
the reader’s ‘‘endurance’’ (p. 65) in mind and is content to allow much of 
his evidence to rest in his textual apparatus. Having conducted an examina- 
tion of Pope’s revisions in large part under the heads of the seven stylistic 
rules laid down in the letters to Walsh and Cromwell, he comes unflinchingly 
to the conclusion that ‘‘The emendations in Windsor Forest show Pope break- 
ing almost every rule’’ (p. 65). Thus he illustrates a valuable principle for 
historical studies, that a poet’s theoretical pronouncements are not neces- 
sarily the best commentary upon his performance. The following example 
combines very happily a number of the most instructive points which Mr. 
Schmitz has been able to make. The manuscript lines 159-164 describe hunts- 
men on horseback in pursuit of a deer. 


See the bold Youth strain up the pendant Steep, 

Rush thro’ the Thickets, down the Vallies sweep, 

Hang o’er their Courser’s Heads with eager Speed, 

And the Ground rolls beneath the flying Steed! 

They stretch, they sweat, they glow, they shout around; 
Heav’n trembles, roar the Mountains, thunders all the Ground. 


Mr. Schmitz plausibly conjectures that this was a passage which to the re- 
vising ear of Pope presented, besides an overall excess of action, an awkward 
succession of e¢e-rhymes, a nearly monosyllabic line which lacked the excuse 
mentioned in the letter to Walsh, of being ‘‘very artfully managed,’’ and 
an Alexandrine which could be excused neither on the ground of necessity nor 
on that of ‘‘majesty.’’ The manuscript shows that Pope at one stage drew 
lines through the Speed-Steed couplet, though in the end he retained it. 
Erasures show that he struggled much with the arownd-Grownd couplet, the 
monosyllables and the Alexandrine; then he solved this little complex of dif- 
ficulties by discarding it, feeling justified no doubt by a happy improvement 
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of both the image and the movement of the line which now became the end 
of the verse paragraph: 
And Earth rolls back beneath the flying Steed. 

An incidental improvement was the change of the poetic-diction pendant in 
the first line to threatening, a word more relevant to the sense of violence and 
effort. This passage offers, I believe, a fair example of what can be learned 
about Pope’s stylistic intentions from a study of the holograph Windsor Forest. 

The volume is one which every affectionate reader of Pope will greet with 
thanks and congratulations both to Mr. Schmitz and to the Washington Uni- 
versity Committee on Publications.—W. K. WIMSATT, JR. 


Spector, Robert Donald. ‘‘Pope’s reputation as a deist.’’ N&Q, 
cxevi (1952), 318. 


Steeves, Edna Leake (ed.). The art of sinking in poetry: Martinus 
Scriblerus’ TIEPI BAOQOY®: a critical edition. With biblio- 
graphical notes on ‘‘The last volume’’ of the Swift-Pope Mis- 
cellanies by R. H. Griffith and E. L. Steeves, New York: 
King’s Crown Press; London: Cumberlege, 1952. Pp. Ilxix 


-+- 207. 

Rev. by Benjamin Boyce in South Atlantic quarterly, LI, 619. 

Perhaps the most important of a number of valuable contributions which 
this edition makes to our understanding of Peri Bathous is the testimony pro- 
vided that most of the examples of poetic faults it contains whose specific 
origins are not given were not drawn from the minor poetry of the period. 
Mrs. Steeves tells us that her search for these ‘‘quotations’’ took her through 
more than a hundred miscellanies and the works of more than fifty authors. 
Her all but totally negative results establish as a reasonable certainty what 
has long been suspected, that these fragments of verse were made up for the 
purpose. Of similar interest are the results of her efforts to work out more 
satisfactory identifications for the initials in chapter six. Her researches 
fully confirm the view that some initials apply to several possible victims 
and that some others cannot be identified satisfactorily at all—in short, that 
the Scriblerians were deliberately trying to intrigue and baffle. 

In some other respects Mrs. Steeves does not develop our understanding of 
the character of the piece as much as might be hoped. Though she reviews the 
evidence, she continues to accept the old views that this part of the Scriblerus 
project was to all intents and purposes the work of Pope, that he drew upon 
his juvenilia for a good many of the unidentified quotations, and that the 
piece was hastily got together and padded out in order to fill an empty spot 
in the ‘‘Last’’ volume of the Pope-Swift Miscellanies. These views need modi- 
fication. In the matter of authorship the key evidence, which is not sub- 
stantially modified by other known facts, is Pope’s familiar statement to 
Swift in January, 1728, that, the Doctor having grown indolent about it, 
he has ‘‘entirely methodized’’ the piece ‘‘and in a manner written it all’’ 
(E-C, vu, 110). If, as Mrs. Steeves and various editors of Pope note, this 
obviously means that Pope extensively revised and even in some respects 
recast the piece, it would seem with equal clarity to indicate that the Doctor 
was responsible for the first casting or rough draft of it. One is reminded of 
the situation many years before when Swift helped the Doctor with the John 
Bull pamphlets and his burlesque WEYAOAOTT’A ITIOATTIKH’; or, A 
Treatise of the Art of Political Lying. Pope of course did vastly more—he 
always did (peace to the shades of Wycherley and Parnell!) but in the light 
of all the data about the Scriblerus collaborations it seems probable that the 
substance of the piece (to which he himself may previously have contributed) 
was there when he took over. 

The assumption that Arbuthnot’s role was not entirely a minor one obviates 
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a number of difficulties. If the very learned and witty Doctor is taken into 
account, one does not need Mrs, Steeves’ picture of Pope possibly resorting 
to a lexicon to work out the meanings of the Greek phrase on which the piece 
turne (p. lv) or feel obliged to assume that Longinus was used chiefly or 
entirely in Boileau’s translation (p. lvi). Also one understands more readily 
the presence in the work of a profusion of whimsical ideas typical of the 
Doctor but not characteristic of Pope. Perhaps the Doctor’s habitual slowness 
explains why he did not finish the piece on time, but it is more probable 
that the real trouble was a shortage of good illustrations. The prime fault 
aimed at in the treatise is a lack of good sense and ‘‘elevation’’ in poetic 
imagery. The obvious places to search for examples were the works of the 
extreme metaphysical poets of the preceding century, the tragedy writers of 
the Restoration, and the productions of Grub Street. All these sources, however, 
were barred by the Scriblerus policy of aiming only at contemporary follies 
among people of some importance. Since the good poets of the day were out 
of bounds too, the fields for search were very limited. In the end only eight 
contemporaries were used openly (Eusden, Philips, Theobald, Tickell, Dennis, 
Addison, Steele, and Blackmore). As all these writers, save the last, were men 
of taste and intelligence, it was not easy to cull gems of poetic folly from 
their writings. Sir Richard Blackmore, the veritable archetype of the kind of 
person the Scriblerians wished to satirize, was their chief resort. From this 
‘‘Homer of the Bathos’’ they drew forty-five examples, almost half of all the 
illustrations in the piece. But even he was not all-sufficient. The need for 
variety and aptness of illustration forced the Scriblerians to draw on some 
earlier writers (such as Lee, Cleveland, and Aphra Behn) and finally—no 
doubt when other sources had failed—to resort to invention. 

It is natural to assume that Pope created the fake quotations, with their 
delightfully ludicrous flavor, and one continues to be charmed by Spence’s 
statement that Pope had admitted using material from his own youthful verse, 
especially his epic Alcander. But the first is no more than an easy supposition 
and one needs to remember about the second that Spence’s statement comes 
not from his reliable Anecdotes but from a footnote in Warton’s edition of 
1797. On the whole it seems safer to assume that the Doctor had a hand in the 
original illustrative bits and that if in making up his additions Pope recalled 
lines or passages from early poems he altered them out of all recognition. 

That Pope was concerned about a shortage of material in the ‘‘Last’’ 
volume and that at this time he began to think of publishing Peri Bathous 
in it are well-established facts. One should not conelude, however, that the 
present form of the piece is the result of Pope’s effort to whip the piece into 
shape rapidly and that the last four chapters were added to fill out the bulk. 
Pope’s call to Swift produced more than enough copy to make up an adequate 
volume, and the addition of Peri Bathous brought the total to above a hundred 
pages more than volume two. Ultimately the principal motive for adding this 
prose piece to a volume of poetry was the decision of the group to get some of 
the unpublished and aging Scriblerus material] into print. A comparison of the 
form and style of Peri Bathous with that of the parent work, published more 
than a decade later, shows a strong family likeness and leads to a belief that 
more time and different circumstances of publieation would not have produced 
a piece of markedly different character. 

Like all Scriblerus pieces, Peri Bathous requires a good deal of annotation 
for the modern reader. In her notes Mra. Steeves provides much useful material 
in a relatively small compass. A few mysteries remain, however, despite her 
efforts. The ‘‘ Project for the Advancement of the Stage’’ in the last chapter 
is particularly obscure in spots. It is so strange that the Dennis-Gildon pro- 
posal which the Scriblerians are — has not come to light that one 
is led to wonder if it was not ‘‘made publick’’ in a letter, perhaps to the 
ministry or perhaps to the directors of the Academy of Music (of which 
Arbuthnot was a member). Another curious feature of their burlesque is the 
proposal that the stage be as large ‘‘as the Athenian, which was near ninety 
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thousand Geometrical Paces square.’’ Mrs. Steeves’ note that Pope apparently 
did not know that the orchestra was not used for a stage is not helpful here. 
That the Greeks continued to make use of the orchestra even after the intro- 
duction of Roman stages was well known (cf. e.g., Chambers), but even if 
all the stage buildings were added to the orchestra the total area in the 
largest Athenian theater would be only a small fraction of the figure given 
by the Scriblerians. They seem to have had some very special arena in mind, 
perhaps a contemporary one. 

Mrs. Steeves is joined by Professor R. H. Griffith in a concluding dis- 
cussion of the bibliographical problems surrounding the publication of the 
‘*Last’’ volume of the Miscellanies. They present the material and their 
judgments very clearly and succinctly. In a list of protests which the interested 
reader will want to append to his thanks to Mrs. Steeves for all the useful 
parts of this edition he will probably wish to include an objection to her policy 
of not translating Latin quotations even where fairly considerable difficulties 
are involved, a concern at the general absence of references in support of a 
good many very debatable statements about the Scriblerians and their times, 
and a regret that there is no index.—CHARLES KERBY-MILLER. 


Thornton, Francis B. Alexander Pope: Catholic poet. New York: 
Pellegrini and Cudahy, 1952. Pp. viii + 312. 


Thomas Power 


Hunting, Robert S. ‘‘The ‘Cura euiusdam anonymi’ of Pope’s 
Anthologia.’’ PQ, xxx1 (1952), 430-32. 
Suggests that Power rather than Francis Atterbury was the compiler of 
the Selecta poemata Italorum qui Latine seripserunt (1684), which Pope en- 
larged in 1740. 


Richard Price 
Cone, Carl B. Torchbearer of freedom: the influence of Richard 
Price on eighteenth century thought. Lexington: University 
of Kentucky Press, 1952. Pp. 209. 

Rev. by Thornton Anderson in Journal of politics, xiv, 742-44; by Donald 
C. Bryant in Quarterly journal of speech, xxxvitl, 353; by Paul K. Chambers, 
Jr., in New England quarterly, xxv, 417-19; by Merrill Jensen in AHR, Lvu, 
1024; by Caroline Robbins in Pennsylvania magazine of history and biography, 
LXXVI, 476-77; by Richard M. Saunders in Canadian historical review, 
XxxIII, 297. 


Matthew Prior 


Meyerstein, E. H. W. ‘‘A letter of Prior.’’ Corr. in TLS, June 


20, 1952, p. 405. 
Prints a letter from Prior to Richardson Pack, dated May 4, 1719. 


Wright, H. Bunker. ‘‘Ideal copy and authoritative text: the 
problem of Prior’s Poems on several occasions (1718).’’ MP, 
XLix (1952), 234-41. 


Allan Ramsay 
Martin, Burns, and John W. Oliver (eds.). The works of Allan 
Ramsay, Vol. 1: Poems, 1721. Edinburgh: Blackwood, for the 


Scottish Text Society, 1951. Pp. 265. 
Rey. in TLS, Jan. 4, p. 7. 
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Allan Ramsay the Younger 


Smart, Alastair. The life and art of Allan Ramsay. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1952. Pp. xii + 235. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 14, p. 736. 

The life of a man who was capable of instructing and at the same time 
amusing Johnson, who served for over twenty years as princi painter to 
George III, and who produced portraits which compare very favorably with 
those of Reynolds and Gainsborough may be seen to make a substantial claim 
for the attention of students of the English eighteenth century. Mr. Alastair 
Smart of the University College of Hull has produced an amiable and sound 
critical biography of Allan Ramsay the Younger; it seems likely that, after 
Mr. Smart’s exhaustive and rewarding research, little more material about 
Ramsay will come to light in our time, and it would thus appear that this 
well-illustrated work will become the definitive life of its subject. It is 
certainly a valuable addition to the literature of the Johnson circle. 

Born in 1713, the young Ramsay was early set by his poet father (who 
disarmingly considered himself ‘‘one of the warld’s wonders’’) to studying 
the art of portraiture, first in Edinburgh and later in London. Some few 
years later, Ramsay essayed the Grand Tour with Dr. Alexander Cunyngham 
(later Sir Alexander Dick of Prestonfield), and Mr. Smart’s reconstruction of 
the pair’s travels and their adventures at sea has some of the rapid wit and 
grotesque contortions of a picaresque novel; the figure of an itinerant ‘‘im- 
provident [Anglican] parson’’ whom Ramsay and Cunyngham encountered 
in severe financial distress during their tour through Italy is especially rem- 
iniscent of some of Smollett’s originals. Returning to Edinburgh and London 
steeped in the influence of the late Italian baroque, Ramsay established him- 
self as a portraitist and was soon producing work which was considered by 
many superior to Reynolds’, 

With the gradual passing of this baroque phase, Ramsay sought a more 
intimate and ‘‘natural’’ manner: his later work Mr. Smart regards as similar 
to Hogarth’s in continuing through the century a tradition of naturalistic 
and informal imitation in fair contrast to the idealization practiced by Rey- 
nolds. (Ramsay’s portrait of Margaret Lindsay, his second wife, presents a 
fine example of an informal and almost homely rendering which is, never- 
theless, ‘‘ correct.’’) 

In 1761, Ramsay succeeded Shackleton as George III’s court painter (he 
was to be succeeded in his turn by Reynolds), and during the next ten years 
he took charge of a veritable portrait factory, turning out countless lucrative 
likenesses, for royal presentation, of the reigning Hanoverians. Ramsay’s 
friends and acquaintances included, at various times and places, Hume, Ches- 
terfield, Sterne, Boswell, Gibbon, Mrs. Thrale, Hannah More, Mrs. Boscawen, 
Gavin Hamilton, Bennet Langton, John Home, Walpole, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and Diderot. Frequent trips to the continent served to keep Ramsay in touch 
with the currently fashionable virtuosi and philosophes, and around 1775 he 
became intimate with Johnson. 

Readers of Boswell will have noticed that the Ramsay of the Johnson circle 
is more the dilettante in letters and the practitioner of conversational wit than 
the portrait painter. Ramsay did venture, from time to time, to compose literary 
trifles: in 1753 he engaged in a brief pamphlet skirmish with Fielding over 
the Elizabeth Canning affair; it is characteristic of Ramsay’s rather hard- 
headed penetration and his empirical temper that he was able to discover 
certain flaws in the servant girl’s narrative which the court had overlooked; 
the Investigator (collected in 1762) includes singularly rational papers ‘‘On 
taste’’ and ‘‘On ridicule’’; Ramsay’s antiquarian and classical interests are 
revealed in his MS ‘‘ Enquiry into the situation and circumstances of Horace’s 
Sabine Villa,’’ and his MS ‘‘Enquiry into the principles of English versifi- 
cation’’ manifests a lively if untutored taste in English poetry and an en- 
gaging curiosity about such topics as the nature of English accent, the rela- 
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tionship of poetry and music, and the most accurate method of describing the 
English poetic line. It will be plain, however, that Ramsay’s career as man 
of letters, despite his overwhelming desire to be thought of as a literary 
figure, is less important today than his achievement in painting. 

Ramsay’s character is particularly illuminating for the student of that 
elusive quality, the ‘‘eighteenth-century sensibility.’’ Ramsay always seems 
to have preferred painting man to painting landscape, and his ‘‘humanism’’ 
may be seen again in the fact that, when he did venture out into scenery, he 
was generally intent on discovering something of humane interest, the site 
of Horace’s villa, for example. He was extremely conscious of his natural 
limitations, and his master Horace may have aided him in developing his 
‘decent reticence’’ and his ‘‘impeccable taste.’’ As Mr. Smart sums him 
up, ‘‘He possessed genius, but was not possessed by it.’’ He was genteelly 
learned in many areas, and may be considered ‘‘by far the most cultivated 
painter of his time.’’ Powerfully influenced by Hume and Voltaire, he was 
overwhelmingly empirical and expectedly deistic. In addition, he shared with 
some of the other Seots who took the high road to London a shrewdness 
and canniness which helped him become one of the wealthiest painters of 
his day. 

Mr. Smart has performed a valuable service by examining critically numer- 
ous pamphlets and letters attributed to Ramsay, and by excluding many from 
the canon; he has also corrected many errors of fact and emphasis in earlier 
lives. We are here given excellent apparatus: accurate bibliographies of Ram- 
say’s MSS and published works; a very full catalog of Ramsay’s portraits; 
an interesting appendix of selected documents relating to Ramsay’s career 
as George III’s painter; and finally, a careful index. Despite occasional 
prolixity and perhaps an overestimation of the depth of Ramsay’s learning, 
Mr. Smart’s biography deserves high praise: he has turned up a wealth of 
original materials, and he has not neglected the most recent eighteenth- 
century scholarship (the Boswell papers furnish some useful tidbits); his 
exposition proceeds with wit and sensitivity, and his attempts to illuminate 
aspects of eighteenth-century thought and feeling by the device of simul- 
taneous attention to painting and literature are highly successful, par- 
ticularly in his presentation (pp. 42 ff.) of the nature of early eighteenth- 
century baroque. This work leaves one with the conviction that Mr. Smart’s 
approach is a rewarding and an exciting one: the quality of an age deeply 
interested in the relationship between the arts can be effectively elucidated 
by careful attention to the life and art of a man who touched, as Reynolds 
did, two separate concerns of that age—letters (and its eighteenth-century 
‘*sister,’’ conversation) and painting.—PAvuL FUSSELL, JR. 


John Ray 
Keynes, Geoffrey. John Ray: a bibliography. London: Faber 
and Faber, 1951. Pp. xvi + 163. 
Rev. by I. Bernard Cohen in Isis, xii, 276-77. 
Thomas Reid 


Faurot, J. H. ‘‘The development of Reid’s theory of knowledge.’’ 
University of Toronto quarterly, xxt (1952), 224-31. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds 
Hilles, Frederick W. (ed.). Portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds: 
character sketches of Oliver Goldsmith, Samuel Johnson, and 
David Garrick, together with other manuscripts of Reynolds 
recently discovered among the Boswell Papers and now first 
published. (Yale editions of the private papers of James Bos- 
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well.) New York: MeGraw-Hill; London: Heinemann, 1952. 
Pp. xvi + 197. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 5, p. 790. 

The pieces by Reynolds here published for the first time are his portrait of 
Goldsmith (pp. 44-59), his portrait of Garrick (pp. 97-99), an essay on 
Shakespeare (pp. 125-38), an ‘‘ironical discourse’’ on art (pp. 143-63), 
and a number of letters and a few miscellaneous papers. The Garrick portrait 
is too short to do any more than express an attitude by Reynolds; it adds 
little to our knowledge of Garrick. The essay on Shakespeare is a defense 
‘‘of mixing tragedy and comedy.’’ Although Reynolds commends Johnson for 
having ‘‘vindicated Shakespeare in his neglect of the unities of time and 
place’’ (p. 125), he seems curiously unaware that Johnson had defended 
‘*the mingled drama’’ and that he is to a considerable extent repeating 
Johnson’s arguments. The ‘‘ironical discourse’’ attempts in a rather heavy 
manner to ridicule revolutionary political principles by showing the absurdi- 
ties to which they lead when they are made the principles of art criticism. 

Clearly the most interesting new piece in the volume is the portrait of 
Goldsmith. Actually the picture of him that appears is not very different 
from that drawn by Boswell and other acquaintances and largely vindicates 
them in what they have said. The main difference is that we feel Reynolds is 
writing as a friend, honestly showing Goldsmith’s faults but defending him 
whenever he can; he argues, for example, that some of Goldsmith’s foolish 
conduct resulted from a ‘‘general principle’’ concerning the best way of 
having ‘‘his company sought after by his friends’’ (pp. 46-47). To the 
student of Goldsmith’s writings rather than his life the most interesting 
passage is a short paragraph on page 55: ‘‘Goldsmith’s mind was entirely 
unfurnished. When he was engaged in a work, he had all his knowledge to 
find, which when he found, he knew how to use, but forgot it immediately 
after he had used it.’’ This explains why, whenever Goldsmith makes any 
display of learning in his writing, we can be fairly sure that he is borrowing 
from some particular source. 

The volume reprints—though, we are told, in better texts than we have had 
previously—Reynolds’ portrait of Johnson (pp. 74-90) and his two imaginary 
dialogues in which Johnson discusses Garrick (pp. 105-19). About half the 
volume is taken up with very well informed essays by Mr. Hilles that serve 
as introductions to Reynolds’ pieces. The annotation of the pieces themselves 
shows the editor’s tact as well as his extensive reading. It may be noted that 
the ‘‘story of two sculptors’’ in the portrait of Goldsmith (pp. 55-56) was 
quite possibly derived from Goldsmith’s essay ‘‘On education’’ in the Bee, 
No. VI (Works, ed. Gibbs, 1, 408).—ARTHUR FRIEDMAN. 


Macklem, Michael. ‘‘Reynolds and the ambiguities of neo-classical 
eriticism.’’ PQ, xxx1 (1952), 383-98. 


Samuel Richardson 
(See also Daniel Defoe.) 


Bishop, Alison. ‘‘Richardson diseusses his Clarissa and Grandi- 
son.’’ Boston Public Library quarterly, tv (1952), 217-21. 
Prints a hitherto unpublished letter from Richardson to Lady Elizabeth 
Echlin, dated May 17, 1754. One sentence apparently refers to Fielding: ‘‘If 
any thing were to happen to F. that could tame the wildest Vanity that I 

have ever known in a mean Man, I should pity him for the rest.’’ 


Lesser, Simon O. ‘‘A note on ‘Pamela’.’’ College English, xiv 


(1952), 13-17. 
A psychological study of the novel as a Cinderella love story. 
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Sale, William M., Jr. Samuel Richardson: master printer. (Cor- 
nell studies in English, Vol. xxxvu.) Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1950, Pp. x + 389. Cf. PQ, xxx, 285-87; 


xxxI, 295. 
Rev. by A. T. Hazen in MLN, txvu, 484-85. 


Nicholas Rowe 


Clark, Donald B. ‘‘An eighteenth-century adaptation of Mas- 
singer.”’ MLQ, xm (1952), 239-52. 


Concerned with Rowe’s The fair penitent. 


Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury 
Aldridge, Alfred Owen. ‘‘Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke.’’ PQ, 
xxxr (1952), 1-16. 


Aldridge, Alfred Owen. ‘‘Shaftesbury and the deist manifesto."’ 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, new ser., 


xLI, Pt. 2 (1951), 297-385. Cf. PQ, xxx, 296-98. 
Rev. by Stuart M. Brown, Jr., in Philosophical review, LX1, 419-21; by Al- 
bert L. Hammond in MLN, uxvu, 573-74; by Ernest Campbell Mossner in 
JEGP, ul, 430-32. 


Brett, R. L. The Third Earl of Shaftesbury: a study in eighteenth- 
century literary theory. (Hutchinson’s university library.) 


London: Hutchinson, 1951, Pp. 232. Cf. PQ, xxx1, 298-99. 
Subject of middle art. in TLS, Jan. 11, p. 24; rev. by Manuel Bilsky in 
Ethics, Lx, 230-31; by E. F. Carritt in Philosophy, xxvii, 366-67. 


Frey, Bernhard. Shaftesbury und Henry Fielding. Bern diss., 
1952. Pp. 63. 


Heinemann, F. H. ‘‘The philosopher of enthusiasm, with material 
hitherto unpublished.’’ Revue internationale de philosophie, 
vi (1952), 294-322. 


Whitaker, S. F. ‘‘Pierre Coste et Shaftesbury (avec une lettre 
inédite).’’ Revue de littérature comparée, xxv (1951), 241-53. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
Darlington, W. A. Sheridan, 1751-1816. Bibliographical series 
of supplements to British book news.) London: Longmans, 
for the British Council and National Book League, 1951. Pp. 29. 


Van Lennep, William. ‘‘The Chetwynd Manuscript of The school 
for scandal.’’ Theatre notebook, v1 (1951), 10-12. 


Thomas Sheridan 
Yoklavich, J. ‘‘Hamlet in shammy shoes.’’ Shakespeare quarterly, 
m (1952), 209-18. 
Sheridan as critic and actor, especially of Hamlet. Maintains that he must 
be given credit for ‘‘the earliest delineation of Hamlet as a consistent, 
studious, irresolute Prince.’’ 
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Christopher Smart 


Brittain, Robert (ed.). Poems by Christopher Smart. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. xiv + 326. Cf. PQ, xxx, 
288-89, xxx1, 299. 

Rev. by Hoxie N. Fairchild in Review of religion, xvi, 216-17; with Norman 

Callan’s edition of The collected poems (2 vols., 1949) by James Kinsley in 

RES, new. ser., 111, 78-80. 


Adam Smith 


Diamond, Sigmund. ‘‘Bunker Hill, Tory propaganda, and Adam 
Smith.’’ New England quarterly, xxv (1952), 363-74. 

. gg a letter describing the Battle of Bunker Hill that was read by Adam 

mith. 


Charlotte Smith 


McKillop, Alan Dugald. ‘‘Charlotte Smith’s letters.’’ HLQ, xv 
(1952), 237-55. 


Tobias Smollett 


Cordasco, Francesco, ‘‘Smollett and the translation of the Don 
Quirote.’’ MLQ, xm (1952), 23-36. 

Since a forgery, now admitted (PQ, xxxiI, 299-300), forms the only basis 
for the writer’s conclusion that Smollett’s Don Quwuiwote translation was 
largely the work of another hand, this article should be disregarded.—Lewis 
M. KNAPP AND LILLIAN DE LA TORRE. 


Cordaseo, Francesco. ‘‘Smollett and Fizés.’’ MLN, uxvn (1952), 


360. 
Says that the letter published in MLN, Lxv (1950), 117-19, is a forgery. 


Knapp, Lewis M., and Lillian de la Torre. ‘‘Smollett and Fizés 
(?).’’ MIEN, uxvu (1952), 69-71. 
Questions the authenticity of the letter referred to in the entry above. 


Knapp, Lewis Mansfield. Tobias Smollett: doctor of men and 
manners. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. 
xiii + 362. Cf. PQ, xxrx, 297-98; xxx, 291; xxx1, 301. 

Rev. by Ricardo Quintana in MLN, Lxvu, 481-83. 


Lancaster, H. C. ‘‘The death of William III: a correction.’’ 
MLN, uxvu (1952), 432. 

An editorial correction of a statement made by Francesco Cordasco in MLN, 

LXIV, 21-23, that Smollett invented an anecdote concerning William’s death. 


Joseph Spence 
Wright, Austin. Joseph Spence: a critical biography. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, [1950]. Pp. ix + 265. Cf. PQ, xxx, 
292-93; xxx1, 301. 
Rev. by Benjamin Boyce in MLN, txvu, 494-95; by Gwyn Jones in MLR, 
XLVI, 272-73; by Graham Midgley in RES, new ser., 111, 399-400; by Monroe 
K. Spears in Sewanee review, LX, 336-47, 
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Thomas Sprat 


Rosenberg, Albert. ‘‘Bishop Sprat on science and imagery.’’ Isis, 
xii (1952), 220-22. 


Sir Richard Steele 
Blanchard, Rae (ed.). The occasional verse of Richard Steele. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. Pp. xxiv + 137. 
Rev. in Ng Q, cxcvil, 482-83; in 7LS, Sept. 12, p. 594. 
Loftis, John. Steele at Drury Lane. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1952. Pp. iv + 260. 
Rev. by Rae Blanchard in JEGP, ul, 601-4; by Donald F. Bond in MP, L, 


64-67; by George R. Kernodle in Quarterly journal of speech, xxxvill, 477; 
by Clarence Tracy in Queen’s quarterly, LIx, 409-10. 


Stephens, John C., Jr. ‘‘Steele and the Bishop of St. Asaph’s 
Preface.’’ PMLA, uxvn (1952), 1011-23. 


Laurence Sterne 
(See also Henry Fielding. ) 
Boys, Richard C. ‘‘Tristram Shandy and the conventional novel.’’ 
Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, 
xxv (1951), 423-36. 


Booth, Wayne C. ‘‘The self-conscious narrator in comic fiction 


before Tristram Shandy.’’ PMLA, utxvu (1952), 163-85. 


Dilworth, Ernest. ‘‘Stearne: some devices.’’ N&Q, cxcvu (1952), 
165-66. 


Oates, J. C. T. ‘‘On collecting Sterne.’’ Book collector, 1 (1952), 
247-58. 


Jonathan Swift 
(See also Henry Fielding.) 
Brain, Sir Walter Russell. ‘‘The illness of Dean Swift.’’ Jrish 
journal of medical science, Aug.-Sept. 1952, pp. 337-46. 


Burian, Orhan. ‘‘Da Vinci and Swift.’’ Nd&Q, cxcvn (1952), 
451-52. 


A parallel in Da Vinci to an episode in Gulliver. 


Calkins, Ernest Elmo. ‘‘How small is Lilliput?’’ Atlantic monthly, 
July 1952, pp. 77-78. 


On the mathematical relationships in Lilliput. 


Davis, Herbert. ‘‘Some free thoughts of a Tory dean.’’ Virginia 
quarterly review, xxvii (1952), 258-72. 
Thoughts on politics and politicians. 


Ehrenpreis, Irvin. ‘‘The date of Swift’s ‘Sentiments’.’’ RES, 


new ser., mr (1952), 272-74. 
1704 as the date of composition of Sentiments of a Church of England-man. 
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Ehrenpreis, Irvin. ‘‘Swift and satire.’’ College English, xim (1952), 
309-12. 


Ehrenpreis, Irvin. ‘‘Swift on liberty.’’ JHJ, xm (1952), 131-46. 
‘*Liberty’’ as interpreted by Addison, Fielding, Thomson, and other 
eighteenth-century authors has been the subject of recent studies in journals. 
Mr. Ehrenpreis’s paper adding Swift’s name to this list will be valuable in 
any attempt to reach a definitive statement of Swift’s central thought. Swift 
wanted ‘‘a community in which political authority was combined with the 
control of land,’’ but in defending Ireland ‘‘he voiced a nationalism [that] 
. militated against his all-inclusive and harmonious community of the 
nation.’’ Thus, although he wished most to preserve the political ideals of 
Sir William Temple’s time, he was simultaneously ‘‘medieval’’ and ‘‘mod- 
ern’’ in his approach. In reaching such a conclusion Mr. Ehrenpreis does not 
lack evidence but instead pieces together a complicated mosaic of quotations 
and paraphrases from almost every allusion to ‘‘liberty’’ in the canon of 
Swift’s writing, whether from a jotted-down maxim, a political pamphlet, a 
personal letter, or Gulliver’s travels. It may be objected that titles of works, 
names of recipients of letters, and dates of composition are almost never given 
and must be tracked down through more than a hundred footnotes, such as 
‘“Swift’s Works, x1, 181’’ (which turns out to refer to something written 
in the guise of M. B., Drapier) or ‘‘Swift’s Corr., m, 121’’ (referring to a 
letter to Pope), unless the reader wishes to accept all the citations at equal 
value and presume that they are meaningfully juxtaposed. Since chronology is 
abandoned in the body of the article, the reader cannot properly judge the 
accuracy of an observation in the final paragraph that ‘‘Seeming to evolve 
politically, Swift was almost running in place.’’ Regardless of its method for 
reaching a conclusion, this study remains a painstaking and useful com- 
pendium to show the variety of things Swift had in mind when he wrote that 
‘<Pair LIBERTY was all his cry.’’—MAvRICE JOHNSON. 


Ehrenpreis, Irvin. ‘‘Swift’s history of England.’’ JEGP, 11 (1952), 
177-85. 


Elliott, Robert C. ‘‘Gulliver as literary artist.’’ ELH, xrx (1952), 
49-63. 


FitzGerald, Brian. The Anglo-Irish, three representative types: 

Cork, Ormonde, Swift. London: Staples Press, 1952. Pp. 369. 

Rev. by Pamela Hinkson in Fortnightly, No. 1032 (Dec. 1952), pp. 425-26; 
in TLS, Dec. 12, p. 816. 


The history of the four last years of the Queen. With an intro- 
duction by Harold Williams. (Prose works of Jonathan Swift, 
edited by Herbert Davis, Vol. vn.) Oxford: Blackwell; Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. xxviii + 252. Cf. 
PQ, xxx1, 303-5. 

Rev. by Irvin Ehrenpreis in JEGP, 11, 108-9; by Ian Watt in RES, new 

ser., 11, 180-81. 


Johnson, Maurice. ‘‘ A literary chestnut: Dryden’s ‘Cousin Swift’.’’ 
PMLA, uxvu (1952), 1024-34. 


Johnson, Maurice. The sin of wit: Jonathan Swift as a poet. 
[Syracuse, N. Y.]: Syracuse University Press, [1950]. Pp. 
xvii + 145. Cf. PQ, xxx, 294-95; xxx, 305. 
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Rev. by Bonamy Dobrée in RES, new. ser., 111, 89-90; by Clarence L. Kuli- 
sheck in MLQ, xt, 105-6. 


Johnson, Maurice. ‘‘Swift’s renunciation of the muse.’’ N&Q, 
excvi (1952), 235-36. 


Kelling, Harold D. ‘‘Gulliver’s travels: a eomedy of humours.”’ 
University of Toronto quarterly, xx1 (1952), 362-75. 


Leyburn, Ellen Douglass. ‘‘Swift’s language trifles.’’ HLQ, xv 
(1952), 195-200. 


Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Swift as historian.’’ SP, xu1x (1952), 583- 
604. 


Olson, R. C. ‘‘Swift’s use of the Philosophical transactions in 
Section V of A tale of a tub.’’ SP, xurx (1952), 459-67. 

‘*A digression in the modern kind,’’ which constitutes the fifth section of 
Swift’s A tale of a tub, includes the famous passage in which the author, 
probably in express mockery of William Wotton, laments Homer’s ignorance 
of certain patently modern fields of knowledge. Mr. Olson shows, almost 
beyond question, that at least two items on Swift’s ludicrous list of modern 
achievements are drawn from materials which appeared in the Philosophical 
transactions of the Royal Society. These two items—Homer’s ‘‘ Dissertation 
upon Tea’’ and his ‘‘ Method of Salivation without Merowry’’—seem so clearly 
to be references to reviews in the Philosophical transactions that, as Mr. Olson 
himself modestly argues, they make it probable that discussions on the cir- 
culation of the blood and on political arithmetic in the Transactions similarly 
explain Swift’s references to an ‘‘ Account of the Spleen’’ and an ‘‘ Art of 
Political Wagering.’’ 

Somewhat less convincing is Mr. Olson’s suggestion that, since ‘‘the associ- 
ation of Wotton with Flies and Spittle has . . . been rather tenuous,’’ it is 
more likely that Swift had in mind Leewenhoek, whose microscopic studies 
had been reported in the Philosophical transactions und who ‘‘would be an 
ideal target’’ (p. 465). The point is that Wotton clearly is Swift’s principal 
target, since Wotton is explicitly praised (in a different paragraph from that 
dealing with the catalogue of Homer’s deficiencies) for ‘‘his sublime discover- 
ies upon the Subject of Flies and Spittle.’’ 

Because Mr. Olson is interested in the date and circumstances of Swift’s 
readings in the Philosophical transactions (and even considers, although not 
very seriously, the possibility that these publications from the 1680’s may 
set a new date for the genesis of the Tale), we should be aware of passages 
elsewhere in Swift’s text which seem to refer to the Royal Society’s publica- 
tions. There exists, for example, a striking parallel between Swift’s mechanistic 
description for the positions of orators and audiences in the Tale’s ‘‘Intro- 
duction’’ (Section 1) and a paper on acoustics which appears in the Philo- 
sophical transactions, xIv (1684), 471-88. What makes the likelihood of de- 
liberate parody particularly strong in this case is that the original paper is 
the work of Narcissus Marsh, whose relations with Swift are best gathered 
from the latter’s devastating ‘‘ Character of P —te M—h.’’ 

The particular discoveries reported in Mr. Olson’s article are of value. 
By identifying new objects of Swift’s derision he has restored an ad- 
ditional satiric dimension to this portion of the Tale and has shown how the 
grotesque catalogue of modern learning has genuine historic counterparts. To 
identify, in this fashion, the precise victims of the satirist’s attack is to con- 
‘ tribute vitally to the understanding of his text.—Epwarp W. ROSENHEIM, JR. 
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Williams, Harold. The text of ‘‘Gulliver’s travels.’’ (Sandars 
Lectures in Bibliography, 1950.) Cambridge: At the Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. Pp. viii + 94. 
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There are three traditional copy texts for Gulliver’s travels: the first edi- 
tion, published by Motte, London 1726; the corrected, fifth Motte edition (mis- 
titled ‘‘The Second Edition’’), 1727 octavo; and the first Faulkner edition, 
Dublin 1735. Soon after the first edition appeared, Swift’s intimate friend, 
Charles Ford, sent Motte a list detailing the minor errata but only describing 
the distortions and omissions of long passages. Ford kept a slightly variant 
account of all Motte’s errors, large and little, by writing on the pages and on 
interleavings of a first edition now in the Forster Collection (Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London). Several similarly marked copies are known, not so 
full as the Ford-Forster Gulliver and with a few differences. 

Sir Harold Williams’ opening chapter, the tale of how Gulliver came to 
Motte, is accurate and fascinating. He is ready to leave unanswerables un- 
decided. But those who know Swift’s ways of work will agree with him that 
the printer's copy was probably a transcript of another, perhaps holograph, 
which Ford held back and against which he noted the faults of the first edition. 
It is not surprising, however, that Swift’s friends negotiated the publication 
only a few days before he left for Dublin in August 1726. Swift’s custom, 
when he could, was to have his books published in England after he returned 
to Ireland, though the first edition of A tale of a twb is an exception. 

When Swift wanted a sound text to guide Faulkner, he inquired of Ford. 
With all its drawbacks, the 1727 octavo did contain practically every one of 
the small corrections. Ford therefore preferred, if he had to make up a cor- 
rected version, to transcribe the other revisions into a copy of that edition. 
This circumstance explains his desire, which Sir Harold finds misleading, ‘‘to 
get one of the second edition [i.e., the 1727 octavo], which is much more 
correct than the first, and transcribe [i.e., into it] 4ll the alterations more 
clearly.’’ As a copy text, however, the 1727 octavo can be dismissed. Though 
set up from the first edition, it introduces many corruptions. Its advantages, 
the improvements listed for Motte by Ford, are duplicated (some not quite 
the same) in the Ford-Forster Gulliver; and the original list is also preserved 
in the Forster Collection. 
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Nevertheless, the scholarly fashion for years was to follow the 1727 octavo 
and emend it by the Ford-Forster Gulliver. Then Lucius Hubbard (Contribu- 
tions toward a bibliography of Gulliver’s travels, 1922) and Sir Harold Wil- 
liams (in the Library, December 1925, and in his edition of Gulliver, 1926) 
showed that Faulkner had been assisted by Swift; and Mr. John Hayward, 
in the Nonesuch Swift (1934), based his Gulliver on the 1735 text. This 
method has gradually become standard. 

Fifteen years ago, A. E. Case rejected the conclusions of Hubbard and 
Williams. In his edition of the book he tried another system: to adopt the 
first edition of 1726 as copy text and to correct that by the Ford-Forster 
Gulliver. Case expounded his reasons for doing so in Four essays on Gulliver’s 
travels (1945). The essence of his remarks is that Swift gave perfunctory or 
unreliable help to Faulkner. When Sir Harold Williams was invited to deliver 
the 1950 Sandars Lectures in Bibliography at Cambridge University, he chose 
to reconsider the entire dispute, and the present work is his authoritative 
statement. 

So far as the main argument goes, Sir Harold re-affirms his original analysis, 
though this monograph is freighted with new and convincing details. While 
the subject is maddeningly intricate, even for a bibliographical controversy, 
he keeps the lines of reasoning distinct and renders them easily intelligible. 
Astonishingly little of the study is repetitious of standard information. The 
logic cuts away all resistance. Any well-informed reader will be persuaded 
that Swift worked closely with Faulkner, and that the readings of 1735 alter- 
ing the sense of a word, expression, or passage, were ordered by the author 
himself. He almost certainly had the Ford-Forster Gulliver or its equivalent 
at hand; the 1735 version therefore takes precedence over that and is not 
merely alternative to it. If the copy text of Gulliver ought to be the latest 
overseen by Swift, it must be Faulkner’s; and so Sir Harold concludes. 

Yet this inference does not eliminate the possibility of a conflated text, 
coming closer to most readers’ wants than a pure text. The choice has to be 
made between 1726 and 1735, where there are many variants. Some are of 
accidentals: spelling, capitals, punctuation, and italics. Others are of forms: 
contractions, endings, moods, ete. Others are of sense. In accidentals and 
forms, Swift’s last thoughts are either worse than his first or indistinguishable 
from Faulkner’s perhaps authorized extensions of his habits. In sense alone 
the 1735 novelties are to be preferred. 

For example, Faulkner uses much heavier punctuation than Motte. As Sir 
Harold says, ‘‘the sprinkling and strengthening of punctuation was overdone 
by Swift’’ (p. 78). Yet Swift is not wholly to blame, for as Faulkner re- 
printed his volumes the pointing got denser. A short but fair specimen is a 
sentence in Part IV, Chapter xi, the sixth paragraph: 

(Motte 1726:) But I doubt whether our Conquests in the Countries I 
treat of, would be as easy as those of Fernando Cortez over the naked 
Americans, 

(Faulkner 1735:) But I doubt, ... treat of, ... Cortez .. . Americans. 

(Faulkner 1743:) But, I doubt, ... treat of, ... Cortez, ... Americans. 


This growth is typical, and almost certainly started within, not after, the 1735 
edition. 

The range of Faulkner's variants in form is not irreducible to order. They 
moved toward the old-fashioned and toward consistency. Present tense, third 
person singular endings in -s often became -th; was, as the main verb in 
clauses introduced by although, became were; though became although; till, 
until; t’other, the other; my, before initial vowel sounds, mine; ’tis, it’s or 
it is; ’em, them; ete. On what principle did Swift make, or direct Faulkner 
to make, these changes? The more one goes over the evidence, the more one 
realizes that a iigid and meaningless regularity in such minutiae became al- 
most an obsession with him during the early 1730’s. In many places where 
euphony and rhythm support the older reading, he has mechanically substituted 
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the new. Sometimes the outcome is plainly awkward, as in the second para- 
graph of ‘‘The Publisher to the Reader,’’ where was turned into were: ‘‘ Al- 
though Mr. Gullwer were born in Nottinghamshire, where his Father dwelt, 
yet 1 have heard him say, his Family came from Ozfordshire.’’ Nor is this 
the end. We have proof that Faulkner hastened to better his instructions. 
When he reprinted Swift’s Memoirs ... 1710 from the London edition of 1765, 
he introduced such unauthorized variants as hath for has, possesseth for 
possesses, until for twl, privately for private, at first for first, a for of a, and 
latter for later. Since the manuscript is in the Forster Collection, we can be 
sure of Faulkner’s sins. Swift, after a certain point, may merely have in- 
dicated how he wished these reforms instituted, and left Faulkner the nuisance 
of systematically carrying them through. In later reprintings of his edition, 
the publisher often mended ‘‘slips’’ which he had neglected. For example, 
the makes of Gulliver I. vi. 10—‘‘ whoever makes ill returns’’—is so in 1726, 
1735, and 1743; but in 1772 it is ‘‘maketh.’’ The till of IV. i. 2—‘till they 
got more Men’’—is so in 1726 and 1735, but 1743 and 1772 read wntil. We 
have no guarantee that such enthusiasm was ever quite restrained, 

Revisions which change the sense are open to no general cavil. Normally 
they are preferable to the Ford-Forster Gulliver where they differ from it. 
But some material in that is missing or subdued in Faulkner because it was 
still too dangerous to print. A fair and practicable method of reconciling 
these inconsistencies with a sound text would be to set up from Motte’s first 
edition, corrected for sense by Faulkner and supplemented by the Ford-Forster 
additions. The issue here is which text has proved most reliable not for sense 
but for accidentals and forms. One might achieve more by printing from that 
and making major emendations, drawn from authoritative sources, than by 
printing from what is right in general and wrong in particulars. — IRvIN 
EHRENPREIS. 
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HISTORICAL REALISM AND THE TRAGIC EMOTIONS 
IN RENAISSANCE CRITICISM 


By G. GIOVANNINI 
The Catholic University of America 


Criticism has always shown interest in the relation of literature 
to the realities of the actual world, and at times strongly tended 
to ascribe the values of literary art generally, or of particular 
literary forms, to realistic content. In the Renaissance this in- 
terest can be best seen in the theory of tragedy as history now 
largely forgotten,’ perhaps because the extravagant arguments in 
support of it leave the impression that it is merely a curiosity in 
the many attempts to formulate exactly the nature of tragic drama. 
The theory as such is little more than that. But the issue it in- 
volves, the factual and truthful versus the fictional, has been as- 
similated into speculations on realism in the novel; and something 
of the theory itself is echoed ir Henry James’s concept of the 
novel: ‘‘. . . as the picture is reality, so the novel is history. . . . 
The subject-matter of fiction is stored up likewise in documents 
and records, and if it will not give itself away, as they say in 
California, it must speak with assurance, with the tone of the 
historian.’”? 

This paper proposes an analysis of the psychological basis of 
the theory for historical realism in tragedy, and a confrontation 
of the theory with Aristotle’s concept of fiction, since in some 
crucial places often misunderstood by Renaissance critics the 
Poetics is a penetrating commentary on the limitations of a theory 
inclining to confuse art with reality. 

1 The theory in the Renaissance is briefly discussed by Antoine Benoist, ‘‘ Les 
théories dramatiques avant les discours de Corneille,’’ Annales de la Faculté 
des Lettres de Bordeauz (Paris, 1891), pp. 334-341; and by M. J. Wolff, ‘‘ Die 
Theorie der italienischen Tragédie im 16. Jahrhundert.’’ Archiv fiir das Studiwm 
der neweren Sprachen und Literaturen, CXxviil (1912), 339-362. On the theory 
in French Neo-classicism, see Souriau and Bray, n. 9 below. On the epic as 
history, see Antonio Belloni, Il poema epico e mitologico (Milano, n.d.), Ch. 
VI; and two articles by Ralph C. Williams, ‘‘The Purpose of Poetry, and 
Particularly the Epic, as Discussed by Critical Writers of the Sixteenth Century 
in Italy,’’ RR, xi1 (1921), 1-20, and ‘‘Two Studies in Epic Poetry,’’ MP, 
xx (1924), 133-158. 

2‘*The Art of Fiction,’’ Partial Portraits (London, 1905), p. 379. 
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In his study of Castelvetro’s Poetica, H. B. Charlton remarks 
that requiring historical realities in the tragic plot became ‘‘an- 
other tenet in the critical faith of the Renaissance.’’* The tenet 
played a considerable role in continental, and especially Italian 
criticism, where it became an important issue in diseussions of 
verisimilitude, catharsis, and the ethical function of tragedy, and 
aroused a bitter controversy described by Benedetto Fioretti in 
1639 as a fierce battle without parallel in history or epie poetry.‘ 
The prescription for historical realism in tragedy was based on 
a definition current in the Renaissance which made the historical 
the all-important element differentiating the tragic from the comic 
plot. The definition may be traced through the middle ages back 
to Hellenistic times, and it may have been current in Aristotle’s 
time; for the definition seems to be understood and contested in 
Chapter rx of the Poetics, which carefully dissociates tragedy 
(and poetry generally) from history, rejects historical realism 
as a necessity for the successful tragedy, and cites Agathon’s 
Antheus as an example of the wholly fictitious and yet successful 
tragedy. 

In its general outline, the definition found in ancient grammar- 
ians—the scholiasts on Dionysius Thrax, Evanthius, and Diomedes*® 
—and inherited by the Renaissance, runs: tragedy, which begins 
in joy and issues in sorrow, is a history, a recital of disasters 
which happened to heroic persons of a remote past; comedy, which 
begins in sorrow and issues in joy, is a fiction dealing with familiar 
things and with humble and private persons in everyday life. 
This definition, Aristotelian only in its reference to the heroie and 
to the reversal of fortune, appears, sometimes with an awareness 
of its ancient source, in Giambattista Casalio, Gregorio Giraldi, 
Sealiger, Castelvetro, Lope de Vega, Lodge, Webb, Puttenham, 


3 Castelvetro’s Theory of Poetry (Manchester, 1913), p. 113. 


4 Proginnasmi poetici, v (Florence, 1639), 10. Fioretti (v, 10-60) is a useful 
guide to the details of the quarrel and to many authorities cited for and against 
history in tragic and epic poetry. 

5 See some of the definitions quoted by A. P. MeMahon in the first five sec- 
tions of his article ‘‘Seven Questions on Aristotelian Definitions of Tragedy 
and Comedy,’’ Harvard Stud. in Classical Philol., xu (1929), 99-198. 


6 See my article ‘‘The Connection between Tragedy and History in Ancient 
Criticism,’’ PQ, xxl1 (1943), 308-314; and for a study of history written in 
imitation of tragedy in antiquity, B. L. Ullman’s ‘‘History and Tragedy,’’ 
Proc. Amer, Philol. Assn., UXxil (1942), 25-53. 
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Vossius, and other critics.’ It sometimes appears in a fragmentary 
form with the term history omitted, but usually with the implica- 
tion of the ancient distinction that comedy is fiction and tragedy 
is fact. In the scholia on Dionysius Thrax realism is understood 
in both dramatic forms. But in comedy it is a realism of possi- 
bility, ie., what did not but could happen; in tragedy it is a real- 
ism of certainty authorized by history. Renaissance critics so un- 
derstood the traditional distinction between the two dramatie forms; 
and with the exception of Castelvetro, they agreed with the schol1- 
asts in finding an ethical value in the realism of certainty: ‘‘Se 
il verisimile ci persuade, molto pit efficace operazione avra in noi 
il vero. Dunque la storia, non la favola potra muovere in noi gli 
affetti, e rimoderare i nostri pravi costumi.’”* 

The arguments in support of tragedy as history were developed 
by Italian erities of the later sixteenth century, particularly by 
Castelvetro, Alessandro Piccolomini, and Faustino Summo, whose 
criticism will be detailed presently. The arguments were repeated 
into the eighteenth century,® when they begin to lose their foree 
with the rise of humble and unhistorical characters as tragic heroes. 
They were often vigorously contested, in the sixteenth century 


principally by Gabriele Zinano (Discorso della tragedia, Reggio, 


7 See the list of critics in MeMahon, pp. 156-191, and especially the defini- 
tions cited at pp. 157, n. 1; 160, n. 2; 164, n. 5; 166, n. 3; 174, n. 1; 189, n. 1; 
191, n. 1. The definitions of three critics not mentioned by MeMahon should 
be added: Muzio, ‘‘Dell’ arte poetica,’’ Rime diverse del Mutio (Venice, 
1551), p. 74v¥; Juan de la Cueva, Exemplar poético, ed. E. Walberg, in Lunds 
Universitets Arsskrift, Vol. 39, Pt. 1, No. 2 (1904), p. 77; Cascales, Tablas 
poéticas (Madrid, 1779), p. 112. 

8 Fioretti, v, 30. This argument, based on a passage in Robortelli (see n. 19 
below), finally received its fullest development in the criticism of Antonio 
Conti, particularly in the Pref. to Il Cesare (Faenza, 1726) which attempts 
to show that tragedy can be made ‘‘scientific,’’ i.e., by the use of historical 
facts the moral can be given the certainty and precision of a demonstrated truth. 

9 See the prefaces to Conti’s historical plays, Le quattro tragedie composte 
dal Signor Abate Antonio Conti (Florence, 1751); Franceseo Quadrio, Della 
storia e della ragione d’ogni poesia, Vol. 111 (Milan, 1743), Lib. 1, pp. 160-164; 
Ignacio de Luzan, La poética (Madrid, 1789), 1, 109-110. The ancient gram- 
marians’ distinction between tragedy as history and comedy as fiction is 
echoed in Hume’s A Treatise of Human Nature, Bk. I, Pt. Il, See. x; Hurd’s 
A Dissertation on the Provinces of the Drama (Works, London, 1811, u, 46- 
47); Arthur Aikin’s review of John Styles’ An Hssey ... on the Stage, in 
The Annual Review and History of Literature, v (1806), 571. For some dis- 
eussion of tragedy as history in French Neo-classicism see Maurice Souriau, 
De la convention dams la tragédie classique et dans le drame romantique (Paris, 
1855), pp. 53-62; René Bray, La tragédie cornélienne devant la critique clas- 
sique (Paris, 1927), pp. 34-54, and La formation de la doctrine classique en 
France (Lausanne, 1931), pp. 308-311. 
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1590) and Giraldi Cinthio ( Discorsi . .. de i romanzi, Venice, 
1554), who wrote the wholly fictitious and successful tragedy 
Orbecche and advanced it as empirical evidence that Aristotle in 
the Poetics 1x is psychologically sound in recommending fiction 
in tragedy. But despite opposition, it became a commonplace in 
the Renaissance to say, in the words of William Alexander: ‘‘It 
is more agreeable with the Gravity of a Tragedy that it be grounded 
upon a true History, where the greatness of a Known Person, urging 
Regard, doth work the more powerfully upon the Affections.’’'® 

While it was agreed that fiction is the essence of poetry in its 
generic sense, and that therefore, as Sealiger concludes, comedy 
is perhaps the finest and most genuine kind of poetry (‘‘primum, 
& verum’’),’' tragedy was thought of as exceptional. By the 
gravity of the subject proper to it, the suffering and death of a 
noble hero and the fall of kingdoms, tragedy seeks its perfect form, 
not in the verisimilar of comedy which has only a general refer- 
ence to actuality, but in historical particulars, which give the veri- 
similar the foree of certitude. Renaissance critics who developed 
the ancient distinction between the two dramatic forms imagined 
an ideal spectator familiar with history, whose mind mutinies 
against a fiction, however verisimilar, which involves grave and 
painful matters of publie moment. He hates a lie about serious 
matters,’? and so a fietion in tragedy will not move him, or barely 
move him to pity and fear. 

This ideal spectator appears in Castelvetro’s Poetica d’Aristotele 
(Basel, 1576), which in many places is a copious annotation and 
defense of the ancient definition of tragedy, a defense probably 
inspired by Giraldi Cinthio who had repeated the definition only 
to dismiss it as un-Aristotelian and contrary to experience in the 
theater, where his Orbecche, he tells us, had frequently moved the 
audience to tears.’* Castelvetro (p. 103) condemns Giraldi’s trag- 
edy as a gross and unforgivable error in historical realism; and 
assuming the ideal spectator familiar with history and expecting 
the historical, Castelvetro overlooked the audience at Giraldi’s 


10 Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, ed. J. E. Spingarn (Oxford, 
1908-1909), 1, 186. 

11 Poetices libri septem, 2nd ed. (n. p., 1581), p. 12. 

12 Jbid., p. 368: ‘‘Delectamur autem vel iocis, quod est Comoediae: vel 
rebus seriis, si vero sint propiores. nam mendacia maxima pars hominum odit.’’ 

13 Discorsi, pp. 12-13, 208-210. 
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tragedy—though he should not have, for in his view (p. 29) the 
only end of poetry is to please the populace. 

One of Castelvetro’s tasks in his Poetica was to show the ab- 
surdity of the wholly fictitious tragie plot, partly on psychological 
grounds, and partly on the theory that the norm of verisimilitude 
is historical reality and that poetry originated in historical writing, 
with which it has problems in common—problems of diction, treat- 
ment, embellishment, selection and organization (pp. 4-6). He 
conceives of the relation between poetry and its original as so close 
that a treatise solving the problems of history-writing would make 
one on poetry superfluous; and suggests in the opening pages of 

this Poetica that Aristotle’s failure to see a necessary connection 
between tragedy and historical realism can be attributed to an 
imperfect knowledge of the art of history, which accounts for 
what Castelvetro mistakenly thought (pp. 284, 318) was Aris- 
totle’s confusion and vacillation in at times associating and then 
dissociating the verisimilar of tragedy and the historical. 

To Castelvetro poetry is generically a shadow of history, always 
referring to it and depending on it. For all that is imitated in a 
poem follows reality and draws its life from it, ‘‘prendendo la 
poesia ogni sua luce dalla luce dell’ historia’’ (p. 5). And prob- 
ably relying on Evanthius’ statement that the first poets did not 
invent but copied historical realities,* Castelvetro concludes (p. 
6) that history antedates poetry and is the model of poetry:* “‘. . . 
non si dee potere havere perfetta, & convenevole notitia della 
poesia per arte poetica, . . . se prima non s’ha notitia compiuta, 
& distinta dell’ arte historica’’ (p. 5). Though the two arts are 
different in that poetry deals with what could happen and history 
with what did happen (pp. 187, 191), Castelvetro implies that 
history is the model in the crucial matter of verisimilitude, which 
to Castelvetro (pp. 1-5, 28-29) is the essence of poetry and is 
identified with imitation and made the source of the pleasurable 
movement of the emotions. Verisimilitude has in Castelvetro (pp. 


14‘*De fabula,’’ Comicorum graecorum fragmenta, ed. G. Kaibel (Berlin, 
1899), pp. 63-64. 

15 That history antedates poetry was an opinion rejected by Renaissance 
critics, who in following Strabo (1. 2. 6-8) and Maximus Tyrius (Dissert. 
XXIX) made poetry the original of the arts and sciences. Castelvetro’s opinion 
was disputed by Tasso, ‘‘ Del giudizio sovra la Gerusalemme,’’ Opere (Florence, 
1724), Iv, 161; Patrizzi, Della poetica . . . la deca disputata (Ferrara, 1586), 
pp. 170, 172; and Francesco Buonamici, Discorsi poetici ... in difesa d’ Aris- 
totile (Florence, 1597), p. 17. 
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37-38, 400), as in much Renaissance criticism, a wide range of 
meaning from the barely possible to the highly probable; and his- 
tory, by recording what rarely happens and often happens, shows 
poetry the various degrees of verisimilitude and the kind of reality 
which can be universalized according to probability. Castelvetro 
is glossing (pp. 187, 209-210), and in his own terms closely agree- 
ing with portions of the Poetics x: in poetry historical partic- 
ulars are absorbed into a verisimilar whole which transforms them 
into universals, In this sense poetry is a shadow of history (pp. 
6, 28). But when Castelvetro carries this generalization into an 
examination of the nature of tragic poetry, he leaves Aristotle 
behind, refusing to accept his cogent reasoning (Poetics 1x, 3-8) 
that since poetry deals with universals tragic poetry need not 
imitate historical particulars and may, like comedy, be wholly 
fictitious. To Castelvetro tragedy, like all poetry, is a shadow 
of history, but also much more: it differs from other kinds of 
poetry (the epic excepted) in adding a body to the shadow. The 
body is the framework of historically verifiable incidents and 
characters (p. 211), a framework filled in with such verisimilar 
details of the action as will make a whole arousing admiration 
for the agreeable concord between what did happen (the historical 


particular) and the possible manner in which the action could 
happen (the universal). The realism of possibility (‘‘le cose pos- 
sibili ad avenire’’) is not the whole of the tragie (or epic) fable: 


Ma queste cose possibili non ocecupano sempre, ne riempiono tutta la favola. 
Anzi, secondo che io credo, non occupano, ne riempiono mai tutta la favola 
della tragedia, ne dell’ epopea. & nella favola di queste due poesie hanno 
parte sempre ta yevéueva, cio é le cose avenute anchora. Ma la favola della 
comedia sempre é tutta occupata, & riempiuta delle cose possibili, & in lei non 
hanno mai luogo ta yevoueva, cio & le cose avenute. Nella favola adunque 
della tragedia, & dell’ epopea di necessité intervengono le cose avenute. .. . 
(p. 188) 


On the assumption that the ‘‘materia reale’’ appropriate to tragedy 
is the kind of material associated with history, Castelvetro con- 
cludes that tragedy, 


. . . se dee contenere attione reale, seguita, che contenga attione avenuta e 
certa, & d’un re, che sia stato, & che si sappia, che sia stato, conciosia cosa 
che non ci possiamo imaginare un re, che non sia stato, ne attribuirgli aleuna 
attione. . . . Percioché i re sono conosciuti per fama, o per historia, & pari- 
menti le loro attioni notabili. (p. 188)16 


16 Cf. pp. 211-212, where the principle of historical truth is also applied to 
Boccaccio, Boiardo, and the rom-ncers, who are censured for setting fictitious 
rulers over fictitious kingdoms. Castelvetro’s principle is that in any kind of 
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In Castelvetro’s view (pp. 188, 212-213), the spectator’s aware- 
ness that the tragic action develops within the limits of a known 
historical fact is the source of tragic pleasure. Castelvetro re- 
formulates the ancient definition of tragedy on psychological 
grounds as a dramatic law; and in his answer to Aristotle’s argu- 
ment that the traditional themes of tragedy are known to few and 
yet please all, and that therefore the tragic plot may be invented, 
Castelvetro (p. 212) assumes that even the spectator ignorant of 
history associates the momentous events and royal characters of 
tragedy with the historical and expects the historical plot. Tragic 
pleasure is of a special kind, depending on the believable as his- 
torically verifiable, and apparently having little to do with the 
verisimilar, as is suggested by Castelvetro’s insistence that a pure 
fiction in tragedy is ludicrous: ‘‘. .. lo ’ntrodurre nuovi nomi 
di re, & attribuir loro nuove attioni é contradire all’ historia, & 
alla fama, & peecare nella verita manifesta. I] che é molto mag- 
giore peccato nel comporre la favola, che peceare nella verisimili- 
tudine’’ (p. 188). That history is necessary to induce belief prob- 
ably appeared obvious to Castelvetro from the nature of the best 
tragic action, which is marvelous in the paradoxical sense that it 
deseribes a fall from felicity to misery in high places, where such 
a catastrophe is least expected (pp. 222, 553). Without the author- 
ity of history the spectator would not believe the action and de- 
light would cease (p. 212). But when he does believe by the com- 
pulsion of historical truth, he experiences a special pleasure in 
learning that what we thought could not happen did happen, the 
act of learning, as seems to be suggested (p. 299), making the 
pitiful and terrifying endurable and esthetically satisfying. 


There are ethical overtones in Castelvetro’s speculations on 
tragedy,'? but they have little weight against his repeated asser- 
tion that the sole end of tragedy is delight. What is prominent 
in his speculations is the exercise of the tragic emotions for esthetic 
ends; and although his argument that tragic pleasure depends on 


poetry, whatever suggests the historical should be verifiable as factually cor- 
rect. Giraldi (Discorsi, pp. 55-56) vigorously defends impossibilities in literary 
art as verisimilar in an artistic sense and acceptable by a convention estab- 
lished by poets. Cf. Castelvetro’s Opere varie critiche, ed. L. Muratori (Bern, 
1727), p. 211, for a similar statement on poetic convention which would, quite 
inconsistently with his general position in the Poetica, justify the practice of 
the romancers and the fictitious tragic plot. 


17 See Charlton, pp. 129-130. 
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historical realism is extravagant, in justice to Castelvetro it should 
be remarked that beneath the surface of his discussion pushing 
tragedy beyond the limits of the verisimilar into the certain, the 
historical appears as merely a means by which tragedy realizes 
esthetic form. It is true that his passionate adherence to the ancient 
definition leads him to making fantastie rules (pp. 189, 193-194, 
210): eg., servants, nurses, and like minor characters must not 
be given proper names in tragedy, for such characters as a rule 
do not get into history; an exposition of the argument in a pro- 
logue is absurd, since by definition tragedy means a known history; 
even in comedy, references to laws, customs, ete., must be historic- 
ally verifiable. But while making much of the historical, Castel- 
vetro (pp. 188, 583) at the same time insists that it be, not a de- 
tailed, but a minimal structure. For an element in the pleasure 
of tragedy is admiration of the craftsmanship (‘‘speculatione 
d‘ingegno’’) making invented matter harmonize with the minimal 
structure borrowed (pp. 214-215). 

The minimal structure, which in Castelvetro’s criticism saves 
tragedy from becoming a detailed copy of history, is diseussed in 
Piccolomini’s Annotationi . . . nel libro della Poetica d’Aristotele 
(Venice, 1575), where, however, it appear as too weak for the 


perfect stimulation of tragic emotions. More history, not less, 
makes for perfect tragedy. With a tiresome mathematical pre- 
cision Piccolomini defines the degrees of perfection among tragic 
plots according to the quantity of historical realism in them, His 
argument hangs in part on Aristotle’s approval of Agathon’s 
Antheus, which he misconstrues to imply an inferior kind of trag- 
edy in an Aristotelian seale of perfection (pp. 144-146),™ and 


18 The widely discussed passage in the Poetics 1x. 7 on Agathon’s wholly 
fictitious tragedy was a stumbling-block in the attempts to gain Aristotle’s 
support for tragedy as history. Piccolomini finds the passage clearly in favor 
of the wholly fictitious tragic plot, but he is puzzled by it; for against it 
stand, he argues, the weight of reason, the practice of dramatists, and the 
rest of the Poetics. He finally concludes that Aristotle did not mean to rank 
the fictitious with the historical tragedy; for his praise of Agathon was very 
likely prompted by friendship, Aristotle taking this occasion ‘‘di difender’ 
Agathone amato molto da lui.’’ Actually, however, Aristotle and Agathon 
were not contemporaries. Piccolomini’s explanation was repeated by Malatesta 
Porta, ‘‘Il Rossi’’ (in Tasso’s Opere, vi, 255); Leonardo Salviati, ‘‘ Dello 
‘nfarinato secondo’’ (in Tasso’s Opere, vi, 10); and Quadrio, Della storia 
(Vol. III, Lib. I, p. 161). Fioretti (v, 35) advanced another fanciful explana- 
tion to discredit the passage: The Flower (as the title of Agathon’s play is 
translated) cannot be offered in support of feigned tragedy, for Agathon 
must have been a poor poet since nothing of his has survived; and Fioretti 
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in part on the proposition, found in Robortelli and frequently 
accepted as axiomatic in Renaissance discussions of imitation, that 
since verisimilar things move the emotions the true will move 
them much more.’® In Piceolomini’s definition (pp. 150-153) the 
perfect tragedy ‘‘che veramente merita il nome di tragedia’’ is 
wholly or in large part historical; for the greater the conviction 
in the factual truth in the plot, the more powerful the stimulation 
of pity and fear: ‘‘. . . la eompassione in noi s’escitera 4 gagli- 
arda.’’ The partly invented and partly historical tragedy stands 
‘‘in mezzano grado di perfettione,’? and the wholly fictitious, 
which moves the least, is classified as ‘‘quasi non tragedia’’: 
‘« . , se sopra persone, delle quali, non solo non s’habbia notitia, 
5 ereduta, 6 certa, ma s’habbia opinione, che sian totalmente finte 

. . in ecosi basso grado sara ella collocata di perfettione, ch’a 
gran fatiga potra ella ritener legittimamente il nome di tragedia.”’ 


By the logie of Piecolomini’s argument, the wholly fictitious 
should have no effect on the emotions and ought not to be classified 
as tragedy; but Aristotle so classifies Agathon’s Antheus, and on 
his authority this kind of tragedy is accepted. Piccolomini was 
probably influenced to accept his authority by conclusions drawn 


from a comparative study of the effects of the fictitious in tragedy 
and the tragic novella. He ably defends (pp. 149-151) the wholly 
fictitious in the tragic novella on empirical grounds and on a 
theory of fiction as an illusion of reality reminiscent of Coleridge’s 
in the well-known passage on the willing suspension of disbelief. 
The sad tales in the Decameron move us deeply, almost to tears, 
he says, even though we know that they are a mere fiction; and 
we are so moved, not by a belief in any rapport they have with 
the actual, but by a peculiar power of the words to fix the atten- 
tion of the imagination (‘‘la ferma immaginazione’’), by a kind 
of verbal ravishment of the intellect which for the duration of 
the reading is kept from reflecting that the tale is a mere fiction. 
By analogy with the tragic novella, Piccolomini allows the wholly 
fictitious tragedy, but with the warning that its effects are im- 


concludes (v, 55), ‘‘Rispondo contr’ Aristot., che siccome un Fior non fa 
sen rt cosi il Fior d’Agatone non pud far esempio di buona tragedia.’’ 

ioretti is repeated by Quadrio, who conveniently summarizes the fine-spun 
arguments in support of history in tragedy developed through the Renaissance 
and Neo-classical period. For the reconstruction of Agathon’s lost play and 
a discussion of its originality see Seymour M. Pitcher, ‘‘The ‘Anthus’ of 
Agathon,’’ AJP, Lx (1939), 145-169. 
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permanent. He had read Giraldi’s Orbecche, and seems to be 
answering Giraldi’s argument that the wholly fictitious moves 
more and is more pleasing than the historical plot because the 
new and unknown brace the imagination.”” To Piccolomini (pp. 
68-69, 147), Giraldi’s argument ignores the operation of the in- 
tellect in esthetic response to imitations. The intellect’s natural 
love of learning is satisfied by the recognition in another form 
of a reality familiar to us,” and so “‘. . . maggioramente diletta 
l’imitazione, quando della cosa imitata si tien cognitione, che 
quando ella non é nota.’’ In historical tragedy, concludes Picco- 
lomini, it is not only the words but also the actualities imitated 
(‘‘dalle stesse cose’’) that so satisfy and impress the intellect that 
the pity and fear induced are remembered and re-experienced for 
a long time after. 

From his references to the tragic novella and the romance one 
gathers that Piccolomini relished and valued the wholly fictitious; 
and it seems it is not the wholly fictitious as such which is objected 
to, but its presence in a form which for psychological reasons de- 
mands historical reference. While the wholly fictitious is appro- 
priate to other forms of literary art, it is inapt, he says (p. 149), 
disproportionate to the weight of tragedy, where it can function 
only in an awkward way and for a limited duration by blocking 
the operation of the intellect. 

What Piccolomini remotely suggests, namely, that the wholly 
fictitious does not effect an adequate catharsis, is explicit in the 
Discorsi poetici (Padua, 1600) of Faustino Summo, who devotes 
the sixth essay to the problem of the relative merits of the feigned 
and the historical tragedy and attempts a solution by a clumsy 
distinction between tragic delight and catharsis. Aristotle, he 
claims (pp. 5, 42-46"), honors both the wholly fictitious and the 
historical tragedy; both are equally pleasing, but the wholly fie- 
titious is not equally purgative or instructive. For catharsis— 


19 Robortelli, In librum Aristotelis de arte poetica explicationes (Florence, 
1548), p. 93: ‘‘si verisimilia nos movent, mult} magis vera movebunt.’’ 

20 Giraldi, Discorsi, pp. 209-210. Cf. Tassoni, De’ pensieri diversi (Venice, 
1665), p. 291, on ‘‘una curiosa novita’’ as source of delight in literary art, a 
notion developed in Neo-classical criticism; see C. D. Thorpe, ‘‘ Addison and 
Some of His Predecessors on ‘ Novelty,’ ’’ PMLA, Lit (1937), 1114-29. 

21 This realistic concept of imitation is based on the Poetics rv. 1-6 and the 
Rhetoric I. x1. 23-24, where delight is attributed to a comparison of the copy 
with the original. Cf. Buonamici, Discorsi, pp. 40-43, and Conti, Pref. to Il 
Cesare, p. 8. 
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which to Summo means the expulsion through pity and fear of 
passions different from these (p. 26%)—depends on the credible, 
and the credible on historical elements: 
Se’l poeta tragico piglier&’ favola nota dall’ historia acquistera maggior fede 
alla sua attione, che al contrario, ... perché attenuta dal poeta la credulita 
dell’ attione. . . pii facilmente poi consegue per il mezo del terrore e della 
compassione l’iniento suo, che @ la purga. ... La qual purga senza la pre- 
detta credulita & fede acquisitata della sua favola non pud il poeta se non 
molto debilmente introdure.’’ (p. 43v) 
Summo (p. 43) builds his argument on the observation in the 
Poetics 1x. 6-7 that what has happened is possible and therefore 
carries conviction, and like Piccolomini seizes the observation as 
evidence that Aristotle at least prefers the historical tragedy. But 
this observation in the Poetics 1x is part of a brief historical survey 
of the development of comedy and tragedy, and is offered simply 
as an explanation of the almost universal practice of tragic drama- 
tists in choosing historical subjects. And although in one place 
in the sixth essay (p. 47) Summo is aware of the bad practice of 
construing statements of fact in literary history in the Poetics as 
prescriptive criticism, here he understands the observation as Aris- 
totle’s prescription for perfect catharsis effected only by the his- 
torical plot. At the same time, the passages in the Poetics 1x. 7-8 
on feigned tragedy, which to Aristotle carries as much conviction 
and is presuma)ly as purgative as the historical, Summo (p. 46°) 
distorts into a reference to an inferior kind of tragedy which, 
though delightful, effects catharsis weakly if at all. The fictitious 
tragedy, says Summo, may transport the spectator out of himself, 
but not for long: reason awakes him from his dream, and ‘‘. . . 
cessa ogni horror in lui & ogni pieta, e sott’ entra in lor luogo il 
riso e’l biasmo di se medesimo, che s’habbia cosi lasciato ingan- 
nare’’ (p. 46").”7 In what sense such tragedy can be delightful, 
and how it can be reconciled with Aristotle’s acceptance of feigned 
tragedy when it supposedly has such unesthetic effects, are ques- 
tions which apparently did not oecur to Summo. 

The difficulty Summo and other Renaissance critics had in ac- 
cepting feigned tragedy as purgative is suggested in the criticism 


22 Cf. Il Cesare, p. 8: when we learn that the action is fictitious, ‘‘come 
piangere e inorridirsi senza vergogna.’’ ‘‘To speak mathematically,’’ says 
Edward Taylor (Cursory Remarks on Tragedy, London, 1774, p. 8), ‘‘our 
decrease of faith and our encrease of disgust, is to the thing represented or 
told, as the decrease of its verisimilitude, and the encrease of improbable eir- 
cumstances attending it.’’ 
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of Guarini and Porta, who also make a disjunction between de- 
light and the tragic emotions and associate the Antheus with the 
comic. Pity and fear seem. to connote the painful to them, and 
to exclude delight from tragic representation: ‘‘. . . il diletto,’’ 
says Porta, ‘‘non é proprio della tragedia, ma della commedia’’;** 
**. . . ne il contristarsi,’’ says Guarini, ‘‘ha luogo dove si rap- 
presentan favole finte.’’* The argument lurking in this criticism 
is supplied by Caseales, who closely followed Italian critics. It 
is easy, says Cascales, to arouse laughter by feigned things as in 
comedy, for we naturally desire the cheerful; but in grave mat- 
ters like tragedy a feigned plot will not easily move us, Cascales’ 
implication being that we avoid the painful and must be moved 
to pity and fear by the compulsion of things we know actually 
happened : 

. en los casos tan graves, como son los tragicos ... mas persuaden y 
mueven las cosas que sabemos haver pasado y sucedido realmente, que no las 
que fingimos. ... mas dificultoso mover a lastima y terror, que es el fin de 
la Tragedia, que no mover a risa, como hacen los Comicos, porque facilmente 
nos dejamos llevar a cosas de contento.25 

It was this argument on realism which inspired Zinano’s ve- 
hement protest in Discorso della tragedia, where the argument is 
turned against the proponents of history in tragedy who are casti- 
gated as pseudo-Aristotelians confusing art with reality. He bor- 
rows (p. 3) Piccolomini’s seale of perfection and concedes that 
we are moved in proportion to the degree of realism in the poetic 
imitation, the emotional response becoming most intense when the 
action is historically factual. But to Zinano (pp. 5-8) such realism 
makes tragedy abortive. For the art of the poet working on a 
mere fiction can arouse the tragic emotions adequately enough, 
and Zinano cites as example Giraldi’s Orbecche; but when the 
effective devices of poetic art are used to exploit known episodes 
from history in themselves tragic, the spectator is driven ‘‘all’ 
estremo, & al grado grande di perturbatione,’’ so that he is shocked 
and pained rather than delighted. Zinano suggests that the effect 
of historical realism in tragedy is too closely related to painful 
life-emotions. He follows (pp. 26-27) the general sense of the 
Poetics that the art of poetry is essentially a making of fictions, 


23 ‘*T] Rossi,’’ in Tasso’s Opere, v1, 267. 
24‘‘Compendio della poesia tragicomica,’’ Opere (Verona, 1737), m1, 418. 
25 Tablas poéticas, pp. 25-26. 
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and he thinks (p. 7) of fiction in tragedy as the best means for 
stimulating ‘‘il grado mediocre di compassione, & di terrore’’ 
which makes the tragic emotions less painful and esthetically satis- 
fying. Although Zinano mistakenly believes (p. 26) that in Aris- 
totle’s theory tragic incidents and characters must be (‘‘debbano 
essere’’) fictitious, and ignores the Poetics rx. 9-10 which sketches 
the making of historical material into a fiction, he seems to have 
caught the large meaning in the Poetics that the art-object is onto- 
logically different from the thing it imitates. He gropes for a 
corresponding difference between an art-emotion and a life-emotion 
—a difference which is perhaps part of the implied meanings of 
the Poetics: tragic art to Zinano (p. 4) means not the painful 
perturbation of the soul aroused by actualities, but a tempering 
of pity and fear, a bitter-sweet emotion, ‘‘il diletto in mezo il 
pianto,’’ aroused by the awareness that the action and the char- 
acters are a fiction.” 

Fiction is a signal in tragedy for a response which keeps pity 
and fear within the limits of art: tragedy ‘‘vuole grande la 
miseria, ma nata dall’ arte, non dal caso seguito’’ (p. 8). Though 
Zinano is not always sure of his position, in one place (p. 16) 
inconsistently admitting that the fiction ought not to be too trans- 
parent, he corrects the proponents of tragedy as history on sound 
Aristotelian grounds. They unwarrantably assume two kinds of 
verisimilitude, one for comedy and another for tragedy (pp. 14- 
15), and lead to the conclusion that the art of tragedy is not an 
art of fiction; but ‘‘Se il proprio della poesia é la verisimiglianza, 
& non la verita [truth of fact], perché far la verita soggetto della 
Tragedia? Se il poeta acquista quel nome .. . dalla inventione, 
se l’inventione é di cose finte, perché obligar il Tragico a cose 
vere?’’ (p. 12). Zinano uncovers the weakness in their argument. 
For though the proponents of tragedy as history are long on the 
accepted and Aristotelian notion that the poet is not an historian, 
that he is free to change history and make it verisimilar, in the 
final analysis the important matter to them is the historical actual- 
ity itself which supposedly effects the end of tragedy.”" 

26Zinano is anticipating an esthetic theory developed by Jean du Bos 
(Critical Reflections on Poetry, Painting, and Music, trans. Thomas Nugent, 
London, 1748, 1, 21-23), who refers to the responses to art-objects as ‘‘ artificial 
passions’’ in the sense that, like the art-objects themselves, they are imita- 
tions; and since they are induced by what is recognized as an artifact, they 


do not involve the actual pain induced by objects in life. 
27On the question of verisimilitude Corneille in ‘‘Discours de la tragédie’’ 
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Zinano sets (pp. 27-28) the invented above the historical plot, 
and in believing the Poetics favors this view he erred; but he erred 
in the right direction of thinking of the Poetics as a theory of 
fiction: ‘‘. . . non si deve cosi star su questo pensiero,’’ he con- 
cludes (pp. 28-29), ‘‘che non si possa far Tragedia perfetta senza 
il vero, non essendo questo vero la sua essenza, ne la sua perfet- 
tione.’’** This is the exact sense of crucial passages in the Poetics 
Ix. 1-10, where Aristotle is looking beyond the conventional prac- 
tice of utilizing history in tragedy into the nature of poetry as 
fiction. Beginning with the generalization that poetry deals with 
universals and history with particulars, he proceeds to show from 
the development of dramatic forms that the wholly fictitious plot 
is as proper to tragedy as to comedy and just as pleasing as the 
historical. The old comic poets represented actual persons; but 
the new comedy, remarks Aristotle, universalizes the action and 
uses names with no reference to actual persons, and is an illus- 
tration of the generalization on poetry. Tragic poets, however, 
have persisted in using historical names and materials for veri- 
similitude, the reason being that what has happened is convincing. 
Aristotle confirms this reason: ‘‘. . . now whereas we are not yet 
sure as to the possibility of that which has not happened, that 
which has happened is manifestly possible, else it would not have 
come to pass’’ (1x. 6-7, pp. 27-29). At this point in the text 
Renaissance critics like Piecolomini were perplexed and confused. 
What they expected to see was a confirmation of the conventional 
practice of tragic dramatists and a statement on the necessary 
connection between history and tragedy. Instead, Aristotle hurries 
on to explain that even tragedy may be a fiction: there are some 
tragedies with very little history in them, and some which are all 
fiction—‘‘e.g. Agathon’s Antheus, in which both incidents and 
names are of the poet’s invention; and it is no less delightful on 
that account’’ (rx. 7, p. 29). In alluding to a new kind of tragedy, 
Aristotle is virtually saying that tragedy is repeating the develop- 
ment of comedy and exemplifying further the direction of poetry 


and ‘‘Diseours de 1’vtilité et des parties du poéme dramatique’’ is more logical 
than the Italian critics. The invented fable requires verisimilitude or prob- 
ability; but since historical fact is empirically conviacing (‘*l’histoire per- 
suade ... avec empire’’), there is no need of it in historical tragedy. 

28 Cf. Zinano’s I! sogno, over della poesia (Reggio, 1590), pp. 16-18. 

29 The page references are to I. Bywater’s translation, Aristotle on the Art 
of Poetry, a rev. text (Oxford, 1909). 


””? 
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toward fiction dealing with universals. The example of the Antheus, 
which shows that a fiction can serve the pleasurable end of tragedy, 
draws Aristotle to the conclusion that ‘‘. . . one must not aim at 
a rigid adherence to the traditional stories on which tragedies 
are based. It would be absurd, in fact, to do so, as even the known 
stories are only known to a few, though they are a delight none 
the less to all’’ (rx. 8, p. 29). 

By reading the Poetics under the strong influence of the tradi- 
tional definition of tragedy as history, Renaissance critics did not 
see in Chapter 1x the implication that historical material, though 
obviously within the probable and possible order of things, does 
not as such necessarily satisfy the requirement of internal veri- 
similitude or structural consistency among the incidents of the 
plot. In the Poetics tx, 9-10, referring once more to the poet as 
maker, Aristotle turns his attention from the historical as ‘‘mani- 


festly possible’’ to the making of a plot according to a law of 
internal possibility, probability, and inevitability. This law even 
governs plots framed from historical material, and gives them 
also a fictional structure, the historical thus passing from an actual 
order of the ‘‘manifestly possible’’ into an order of internal veri- 


similitude. It is by doing this that the tragie dramatist working 
with historical material remains the maker or inventor of the plot: 
‘And if he should come to take a subject from actual history, he 
is none the less a poet for that’’ (1x. 10, p. 29). That Aristotle, 
after his remarks on the ‘‘manifestly possible,’’ understands the 
law not according to its operation in the actual world, but as it 
operates in the structure of the plot, is clear from Chapter Ix. 
10-11 (p. 29): ‘*. . . some historie occurrences may very well 
be in the probable and possible order of things’’ (he has just said 
that they are ‘‘manifestly possible’? and here does not question 
that statement but turns to the problem of the probable and pos- 
sible inside the plot); the episodic plot is bad, having ‘‘neither 
probability nor necessity in the sequence of its episodes’’; incidents 
arousing pity and fear have ‘‘the very greatest effect on the mind 
when they oceur . . . in consequence of one another.’’ Elsewhere, 
in Chapters x, XI, XIV, Xv, Xv1, he repeatedly applies the terms 
possible, probable, and inevitable to the close interconnection among 
the incidents within the structure of the plot, and refers to the 
configuration of the plot as such and to a world internal to the 
drama operating by a logie of its own. He insists that everything 


se 
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oceurring in the tragedy must be explainable according to the law 
of internal verisimilitude. Reversal and discovery, he says (X. 4, 
p. 31), ‘‘should each of them arise out of the structure of the 
Plot itself, so as to be the consequence, necessary or probable, of 
the antecedents.’’ After outlining the elements of characterization, 
he advises (xv. 10, p. 43), 

The right thing, however, is in the Characters just as in the incidents of the 
play to endeavour always after the necessary or the probable; so that when- 
ever such-and-such a personage says or does such-and-suckh a thing, it shall be 
the probable or necessary outcome of his character; and whenever this in- 
cident follows on that, it shall be either the necessary or the probable conse- 
quence of it. From this one sees ... that the Dénouement should arise out 
of the plot itself, and not depend on stage-artifice. .. . 

The tragie emotions may be aroused by the spectacle, but this is 
inartistie since the means is outside the plot; the better means is 
‘‘by the very structure and incidents of the play. . . . The Plot 
in fact should be so framed that, even without seeing the things 
take place, he who simply hears the account of them shall be filled 
with horror and pity at the ineidents’’ (xtv, 1-2, p. 39).% 

In Aristotle’s view, it is not Piecolomini’s ‘‘stesse cose,’’ the 
historical incidents themselves, which excite the tragic emotions, 
but the structural coneordance made from the material whether 
historical or invented. The large meaning which Renaissance crities 
failed to grasp in the Poetics is: given material potentially pitiful 
and fearful, it should be exploited in a structure so well ordered 
according to the law of internal consistency that the tragie emo- 
tions themselves shape into a well-ordered design.** Emotions are 
released only to be controlled and organized in a world internal 
to the drama, and for this purpose Aristotle finds that the fictitious 
will do as well as the historical, and in two places (xxv. 8, 26-27) 
even justifies impossibilities when they fit the structure and 
serve the pleasurable end of tragedy. Tragie pity and fear, which 
some Renaissance critics thought of as painful and therefore re- 
quiring the compulsion of historical realism, are in the Poetics 
referred to as pleasurable. One reason is that we naturally take 

% Bywater’s rendering of && airijs tij¢ ovotdoems tv xgayydtov as ‘‘ by 
the very structure and incidents of the play’’ is inexact, making the incidents 
as such as well as the structure the cause of the tragic emotionr. The phrase 


should be rendered ‘‘by the structure itself of the incidents. ’’ 


31See G. F. Else’s discussion (‘‘ Aristotle on the Beauty of Tragedy,’’ 
Harvard Stud. in Classical Philol., xix, 1938, 179-204) of Aristotle’s concept 
of the ‘‘measured and ordered pace of the drama’’ and the ‘‘ perfect con- 
gruity between tragic emotion and tragic structure.’’ 
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delight in imitations, even in faithful imitations of things in them- 
selves painful (1v. 2-3). But the other and more basic reason is 
that the tragic emotions are pleasurable simply because they are 
controlled and organized by the fictional structure; and perhaps 
on this matter the sense of the Poetics may be glossed by a passage 
from Dante: we are so constituted that ‘‘. . . we rejoice in the 
ordered exercise of our emotions.’’*” 


82 De vulgari eloquentia v. 2: ‘‘Et ideo divinitus in nobis esse credendum 
est quod actu nostrorum affectuum ordinato letamur.’’ 





THE THEME OF SPIRITUAL EXILE IN CHRIST J 
By Sranuey B. GREENFIELD 
University of Wisconsin 

The dominant subject of the twelve lyrics which comprise the Old 
English Christ J is the goodness, grace and glory of Christ and the 
Virgin. The dominant mood of the poem is one of joy. This is only 
natural in a poem celebating the Nativity—and Christ J is just such 
a poem, based upon the Church Antiphons for Advent and on certain 
other Antiphons used in conjunction with those seven universal 
**Q’s.’’? But a minor theme runs through the poem, a theme reflect- 
ing the Christian tradition of man’s life as a spiritual exile from 
Heaven, Eden, and the natural bond with his Creator. And it is 
this theme which harmonizes the separate lyrics of the poem; for it 
provides, in the bass as it were, a commentary on the necessity for 
and meaning of Christ’s Incarnation. 

The presence of this theme in Christ J is not surprising, for there 
are suggestions of it in several of the Antiphons used by the poet 
(Cynewulf?) and, indeed, in the whole spirit of Advent. A. 8S. Cook 
observed: ‘‘It is disputed whether the tone of Advent is on the 
whole one of joy or sorrow, whether penitence or joyful anticipa- 
tion gives it its prevailing character.’’? Although it is clear that the 
joyous tone prevails in Christ I, this duality is nevertheless re- 
flected, particularly in those lyries which expand the Antiphons in- 
voking Christ. These Antiphons, which are utilized in Divisions II, 
V. VI, VIII of the Old English poem, are: 


O clavis David, et sceptrum domus Israel; yo aperis, et nemo claudit; claudis, 
{ 


et nemo aperit; veni, et edue vinetum de domo earceris, sedentem in tenebris 


et umbra mortis. 
O Oriens, splendor lucis aeternae et sol justitiae; veni, et illumine sedentes in 
tenebris et umbra mortis. 


O Emmanuel, rex et legifer noster, expectatio gentium et salvator earum; veni 
ad salvandum nos, Domine Deus noster. 


O Rex pacifice, tu ante saecula nate; per auream egredere portam, redemptos 
tuos visita, et eos illue revoca unde ruerunt per culpam. 


1For a discussion of the meaning and nature of the Antiphons, and their 
relation to Christ I, see A. 8. Cook, The Christ of Cynewulf (Boston, 1900), 
pp- 71 ff.; also, E. Burgert, The Dependence of Part I of Cynewulf’s Christ 
upon the Antiphonary (Washington, D. C., 1921). 


2 Cook, p. xxviii. 
321 
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It is the petition segments of these Antiphons, as can be seen, which 
furnish the idea of man’s spiritual exile ; but it is the poet’s expan- 
sion and molding of this idea that invite our critical attention. For 
in a series of images running through his paraphrases, the poet 
evokes the story of man’s spiritual downfall and subsequent exile. 
He presents a logical and progressive development of this story. He 
evokes, in the following order, images of: 1) the expulsion of man 
from Paradise—man’s initial exile from his heavenly and earthly 
home; 2) mankind in a state of despair after the Fall, erying for 
salvation; 3) the exiles in Limbo awaiting the Harrowing of Hell; 
4) the scattering of the flock after the Crucifixion; 5) man’s 
present (i.e., eighth-century) state of spiritual exile. Between refer- 
ences 3) and 4) appears the Passus (Division VII), the dialogue be- 
tween Mary and Joseph shortly before the birth of Christ. Finally, 
as I shall show later, the poet deftly resolves this minor theme in 
the major one, suggesting the end of man’s spiritual tribulations 
and exile in his reconciliation with his Lord. 

Division II of Christ I presents the first exile image. This division 
of the poem extends from |. 18 to 1. 49, with ll. 18-32 being directly 
indebted to the O clavis David Antiphon. The remaining lines con- 
cern the Virgin birth and Redemption, ideas only indirectly related 
to the subject matter of the Antiphon but which, through the exile 
image introduced in ll. 30b-32, are artistically unified with the 
first part of the division. This image and the lines leading to it are 
as follows: 

sunnan wenad,* 

hwonne us liffrea leoht ontyne, 

weorde ussum mode to mundboran, 

ond pet tydran gewitt tire bewinde, 

gedo usi¢ pws wyrde, pe he to wuldre forlet, 

pba we heanlice hweorfan seeoldan 

to pis enge lond, edle bescyrede. [26b-32] 
Up to line 26, the poet has followed his source fairly closely in his 
paraphrase: he has presented man sitting in prison, waiting for 
the key (Christ)* which will open eternal life to him. At this point, 

3‘*The edd. read the MS. here as sunnan wilsid, with great difficulties of 

interpretation. Put the ultra-violet print clearly shows the MS. reading to be 
sunnan wenad, ‘‘ ‘(we) hope for the sun.’ ’’ Krapp and Dobbie, The Exeter 
Book (New York, 1936), note, p. 247. The correctness of Krapp and Dobbie’s 


reading is obvious when the context is considered; see below. All quotations 
are from this edition. 


4See S. B. Greenfield, ‘‘Of Locks and Keys—Line 19* of the O. E. Christ,’’ 
MLN, wxvu, 4 (April, 1952), 238-240. 
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however, the poet begins his expansion on the matter of the Anti- 
phon. He presents the prisoners as longing for a glimpse of the sun, 
an idea naturally associated with the in tenebris et umbra mortis of 
his source, and no doubt further suggested to his mind by the 
O Oriens Antiphon, whose petition is very similar, it may be noted, 
to that of the O clavis David. ‘‘We hope for the sun,’’ the poet is 
saying in lines 26b ff., ‘‘when the Lord of life will reveal light to 
us, will become a guardian to our soul, will clothe in glory that 
feeble understanding ; make us worthy of this, whom He hath ad- 
mitted unto heavenly glory when we abjectly had to turn unto this 
narrow land, deprived of our native home.’’ 

The last two and a half lines are the kernel of the exile image. 
They clearly refer to the expulsion of man from the Garden of 
Eden, the beginning of the consequences of Original Sin. The exiled 
sinners, in their Advent petition, are remembering the promise God 
made following that moment when He deprived Adam and Eve, 
for their presumption and disobedience, of their earthly homeland, 
the Garden of Eden, and of their heavenly heritage: the promise 
to admit mankind to the heavenly glory through the Redemption. 
Thus these lines furnish the first direct statement about the Fall of 


Man, the phrase pe he to wuldre forlet providing an explicit lead 
for the second half of the paraphrase, which introduces and elabor- 
ates on the concept of the Virgin birth.® 


5 Burgert is one of the few who have understood in general the significance 
of this passage: ‘‘The full import of the claudis, et nemo aperit is thus set 
forth in connection with the banishment of the human race from the Garden 
of Eden, which entailed the loss of the heavenly heritage and turned man as 
an exile into this narrow land of sufferings and trials. But upon this sentence 
of exile followed at once the promise of the Redeemer as a result of the divine 
merey, .. . Thus the two parts of Division II become one in the poetical com- 
pletion of the theme suggested by the Antiphon, which glorifies the Key that 
closed eternal life to mankind after the transgression in Paradise, and again 
opened it in the Incarnation and subsequent Redemption.’’ (pp. 24-25) But 
Burgert’s clarification of word meanings deserves some comment, since he has 
misinterpreted three key words, wuldor, forletan, and edel. (This is a good 
illustration of how several blunders may cancel each other and leave a per- 
fectly respectable conclusion!) He has followed Bright’s unsound conjecture 
that forletan here means ‘‘rejected’’ [see Cook, p. 78]; he has taken wuldor 
as ‘‘Paradise,’’ a meaning which the word never has in O.E.; and he has as- 
sumed edel to be the ‘‘heavenly heritage,’’ a common meaning of the word, 
but one which is not the sole, nor indeed the primary, meaning here. His inter- 
pretation of ll. 30b-32 is thus: ‘‘(us) whom He rejected from the Garden 
of Eden, when we abjectly had to turn unto the Earth, deprived of our heavenly 
heritage.’’ But if we accept the normal meanings of the key words, we find 
that we not only have a more precise signification but also a gain in poetic 
power, since the two halves of the Division are thus more clearly related. 
Forletan means ‘‘to let, permit, allow, suffer’’ and ‘‘where a verb of motion 
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The second phase of man’s spiritual exile is evoked in Division V, 
in the paraphrase of the petition part of the O Oriens Antiphon. 
The Old English poet supplicates Christ, the Rising Sun, in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


ond pe sylf cyme 
pet pu inleohte pa pe longe er, 
prosme bepeahte ond in peostrum her, 
seton sinneahtes; synnum bifealdne 
deore deapes sceadu dreogan sceoldan. [115-118] 


There is little elaboration here, unlike Division II where the poet 
introduced an explicit reference to the Fall of Man, a reference not 
in the Antiphon itself. But there is something significant in the Old 
English lines. The poet has altered the present-time meaning 
of the Latin sedentes ‘‘those sitting in darkness’’ to the preterite 
(in seton, sceoldan, and the phrase pa pe longe wr): ‘‘. . . and that 
you may come yourself, that you may bring light to those who for 
long already, covered with darkness and here in shadows, have sat 
the long night; shrouded in sins, they have had to endure the dark 
shadow of death.’’ This stress on the length of time man has been 
exiled into the shadow of death suggests the more immediate conse- 
quences of Original Sin after the expulsion from Paradise. Thus, 
while the lyric petition is ‘‘contemporaneous’’ on the surface, it 
evokes that period in man’s spiritual history between his loss of 
Eden and Christ’s Incarnation. 

Lines 130-163 comprise Division VI, based on O Emmanuel. Of 
these, 130-148a paraphrase the invocation of the Antiphon. The 
second half of the Division elaborates on the petition by introducing 
the Harrowing of Hell motif and placing the supplication of the An- 
tiphon in the mouths of the just souls in Limbo: 


‘‘Nu pn sylfa cum, 
heofones heahcyning. Bring us helolif, 
werigum witebeowum, wope foreymenum, 
bitrum brynetearum. Is seo bot gelong 
eal wt be anum_ [ ] oferpearfum. 
Heftas hygegeomre hider [ jes; 

*? [149b-154] 


As Burgert points out, ‘‘The poet arrives at this motive when, in 
line 145, in adherence to the common interpretation of his time, he 


may be supplied, to let in or out, admit to . . .;’’ [Bosworth-Toller, An Anglo- 
Sazon Dictionary], wuldor signifies ‘‘heavenly glory’’ and eéel, in its spiritual 
reference, means both ‘‘heavenly heritage’’ and ‘‘Eden-Paradise.’’ These 
lines should accordingly be interpreted: ‘‘(us) whom He hath admitted unto 
the heavenly glory [i.e., through the Redemption] when we abjectly had to turn 
unto the Earth, deprived of the Garden of Eden and our heavenly heritage.’’ 
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extends the thought of expectatio gentium to the grundas, that is, 
to those yearning for deliverance from the prison of the Limbo.’”* 
Here then, as in the previous image, in addition to the ‘‘present’’ 
level of meaning is a deliberate spiritual-historic time reference. It 
suggests a third phase of man’s existence as a spiritual exile: that 
period shortly before the first Advent. In this instance it is not a 
reference to a specific event which evokes the time element, as it did 
in ll. 31-32; nor is it a change in tense, as in Il. 115-118; it is the 
assignment of the supplication to recognizable speakers. 

Immediately following Division VI is the Passus, whose place in 
the scheme of Christ I I shall comment on shortly. The fourth exile 
image presents still another phase of man’s life as a spiritual exile. 
This image occurs in Division VIII, where mankind is pictured as a 
flock of sheep seattered by the wolf. The sinners pray for speedy 
salvation : 


Hafad se awyrgda wulf tostenced, 

deor dwdseua, dryhten, pin eowde, 

wide towrecene. bet 5u, waldend, wr 

blode gebohtes, pet se bealofulla 

hyned heardlice, ond him on heft nimed 

ofer usse nioda lust. Forbon we, nergend, pe 

biddad geornlice breostgehygdum 

pet pe hredlice helpe gefremme 

wergum wreccan [256-264a] 
This image is part of the variation on the petition of the O Rez 
pacifice. The poet’s time reference is here obvious, since he mentions 
the Crucifixion, when Christ’s blood redeemed mankind: ‘‘The ac- 


cursed wolf, the beast of darkness, has seattered thy flock, Lord, 


dispersed it widely. That [flock] you, Ruler, previously bought with 
blood, that [flock] the evil one sorely oppresses and makes it cap- 
tive against our desires. Wherefore, Savior, we earnestly beseech 
you from our breast-thoughts that you quickly send help to [us] 
wretched exiles... .’’ The ‘‘scattered flock’’ must refer to the exile 
which man had incurred subsequent to the Crucifixion. 


The fifth and last exile image is elaborately worked out : 


Habbad wrecmecgas wergan gestas, 
hetlen helsceaba, hearde genyrwad, 
gebunden bealorapum. Is seo bot gelong 
eal et be anum, ece dryhten. 
Hreowcearigum help, pet pin hidercyme 
afrefre feasceafte, pbeah we fehpo wid pec 


6 Burgert, p. 26. 
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purh firena lust gefremed hebben. 

Ara nu onbehtum ond usse yrmba gebenc, 
hu we tealtigrad tydran mode, 

hwearfiad heanlice. [363-372a] 
‘‘Evil spirits,’’ says the poet, ‘‘malicious fiends, have sorely fet- 
tered the outcasts, bound them with evil cords. The remedy is de- 
pendent on thee alone, eternal Lord. Help the wretched, so that thy 
Advent may comfort the destitute, though we engaged in feud 
against thee through lust of sins. Have mercy now on thy servants 
and regard our sufferings, how we stumble with feeble spirit, 
wander abjectly.’’ Despite Cook’s efforts to associate the division in 
which this passage occurs (X) with the Antiphon O Radix Jesse, 
the source of this paraphrase cannot be assigned with. any certainty. 
Consequently the hypothesis advanced by Burgert,’ that the lines in 
this division are the poet’s own personal ‘‘O’’ in summation of all 
that has preceded, is very attractive. Certainly the elaborate image 
of ll. 363-372a supports this contention, for the passage reworks 
and echoes the various aspects of exile which were suggested in pre- 
vious images. For example, the exiled status of man the sinner is 
here designated by the word wrecmeacg, an echo of the wrecca of the 
fourth exile image (264a). Gebunden bealorapum recalls the de- 
seription of the prisoners in limbo of |. 147a, bidon in bondum. Is 
seo bot gelong eal at be anum repeats exactly ll. 152b-153a; and 
this expression of the exile’s need for consolation is enriched here by 
the afrefre feasceafte, a half-line which echoes part of Joseph’s 
lament in the Passus. The exile’s state of mind, hreowcearig, is an 
intensification of the werig of the ‘‘seattered flock’’ image. The idea 
of a feud is an original expression of man’s culpa; it sounds Ger- 
manic in origin and has associations with legal outlawry which em- 
phasize the justness of the sinners’ plight. Yrmpu is a general word 
for ‘‘hardships,’’ a summation of the lot of an exile. And finally, 
and most important, are the last two lines of this personal ‘‘O”’ 
image : 


hu we tealtigrad tydran mode, 
hwearfiad heanlice. 


The resemblance of these lines in diction, rhetorical pattern, and 
idea to the expulsion image of Division II is most striking. T'ydran 
mode echoes the tydre gewitt of |. 29a; heanlice appears in both 
images. But here we have the ultimate consequence of Original Sin 


t Ibid., p. 38. 
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which ‘‘brought Death into the world and all our woe.’’ This exile, 
this stumbling and miserably going astray, is on a completely spiri- 
tual level. Hwearfian, while it suggests the hweorfan of |. 31, is a 
denominative verb used only, in connection with exiles, of a spiri- 
tual aberration. Thus there is no sense of physical movement in this 
image, as there is in the Eden-Paradise one; this is a completely 
spiritual wandering from the presence and love of God, a subtle and 
yet perfectly natural development of the theme first stated in Il. 
31-32. 

But in still another respect this image crystallizes my contention 
about the progression of the theme of exile as a unifying and har- 
monizing element of the poem. This indeed is the poet’s personal ery 
for salvation and grace, and it is the ery of his generation. No longer 
is the exile given a time-reference, as it was in ll. 31-32, 115-118, 
148b-163, and 256-264a ; this exile is entirely of the present, and it 
contains the sum of all previous phases of exile which have, in the 
order of their presentation, recapitulated the story of man’s moral 
downfall and subsequent wandering in sin. 

Division VII, the Passus, has a place in this minor theme as well 
as in the major one of the poem. Although it is not based on an 
Antiphon—its immediate source is unknown, but it stems ultimately 
from Matthew 1: 18-21, used in the Vigil of the Nativity—it too sug- 
gests the ambivalent atmosphere of Advent. The joyous aspect is 
revealed in the dialogue by Mary’s exaltation and joy, the sorrowing 
aspect in the lamentations of Joseph. In its major poetie function, 
‘‘The Passus marks a larger division in the content of the poem. The 
several Universal O’s have now all been paraphrased. The Vigil of 
Christmas is at hand. ... Henceforth the poetic paraphrases become 
more elaborate . . ., the interpolations of extraneous . . . material 
become more extensive ... and longing for the Redeemer is more 
intense.’’* But the placement of the dialogue among the images of 
man as a spiritual exile furthers the minor theme. For, as I re- 
marked at the conclusion of my analysis of the third exile image, 
it follows hard upon the image of the prisoners in Limbo. It marks 
the moment shortly before the birth of Christ, when the finger of 
scorn was pointed at Joseph. The following exile image is that of 
the seattered flock after the Crucifixion. The Passus, then, is in per- 
fect chronological order in the story of man’s progressive spiritual 


8 Ibid., p. 83. 
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exile. And more than this. Joseph’s sorrows verge on and merge 
with those of a spiritual exile’s: he is deeply troubled, bereft of 
honor, shedding tears with a sad spirit, knowing that God alone can 
heal the sorrow of his destitute heart : 


Ic lungre eam 
deope gedrefed, dome bereafod, 
Ie tearas sceal 
geotan geomormod. God eabe meg 
gehelan hygesorge heortan minre, 
afrefran feasceaftne. [167b-175a] 
The theme of man’s spiritual exile is finally resolved, as I men- 
tioned earlier, in Division XII. In this division the poet urges all 
men to pray for forgiveness of their sins; and man shall be re- 


warded 


efne in pam edle per he wer ne ewom, 
in lifgendra londes wynne. [436-437] 


Since the initial expulsion image, and the stress there on the depri- 
vation of homeland in the phrase edle bescyrede, the uncompounded 
word edel has not reappeared in the poem. In ll. 31-32, this word 
had immediate reference to the Garden of Eden; in 1. 436 it dis- 
tinetly refers to the heavenly heritage. Thus the theme finds its 


completion in this reference to the promise of that ‘‘ homeland where 
man never before has come,’’ a greater homeland than that of the 
Garden of Eden, Heaven itself. And Christ I ends on a joyous and 
triumphant note, a fitting coda for a lyrical poem in celebration of 
the Advent. 





SEX AND MONEY IN CHAUCER’S SHIPMAN’S TALE 


By AuBert H. SitverMAN 
Tulane University 


A view of the Shipman’s Tale as a cynical if humorous story of 
married life, close in spirit to the Merchant’s Tale though not so 
virulent, was suggested long ago by Tatlock.* Subsequent crities of 
this tale, however, have been more kindly in their reactions to the 
good wife’s treatment of the merchant of St. Denis. For example, 
Gardiner Stillwell finds the tale devoid of any idea save making us 
laugh, although in his study of the tale’s analogues and other evi- 
dence, he finds considerable fun being made of bourgeois serious- 
ness.” 

In his detailed examination of analogues for the Shipman’s Tale, 
John W. Spargo characterizes Chaucer’s tale as ‘‘striking a note of 
relative innocence and turning what are essentially sordid elements 
into a story of bright sunlight ... .’* In addition, Spargo finds 
Chaucer simplifying the plot of his souree—whatever that source 
may have been—rather than complicating it, although he sees in 
Chaucer’s tale a more complex characterization.‘ 

Both Spargo and Stillwell, I think, are disposed to neglect the 
less usual cynical side of Chaucer, and their inclination has, in my 
judgment, resulted in their overlooking several significant differ- 
ences between Chaucer’s Shipman’s Tale and the other ‘‘Lover’s 
Gift Regained’’ fabliaux. Moreover, as I shall try to show, these dif- 
ferences tend in the direction of an increasing sardonicism rather 
than, as these critics imply, toward the mellowing of a sordid tale. 

My attention was directed to a reconsideration of the predominant 
tone of the Shipman’s Tale by the interesting possibility of a very 
coarse pun in the final couplet: 


Thus endeth now my tale, and God us sende 
Taillynge ynough unto oure lyves ende. 
Amen (vil, 433-4)5 


1 The Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s Works (Chaucer Society, 
1907), p. 205. 

2‘*Chaucer’s ‘Sad’ Merchant,’’ RES, xx (1944), 1-18. 

3 John W. Spargo, Chaucer’s Shipman’s Tale, The Lover’s Gift Regained 
(Folklore Fellows Communications No. 91, 1930), p. 55. 

4 Ibid., p. 12. 

5 This quotation and succeeding Chaucer quotations are from Robinson’s 
edition. 
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The possibility is that by Taillynge the Shipman means not only 
‘tallying’ (incurring or paying debts) but also ‘sexual intercourse.’ 
Only a few lines earlier there is a clear pun on the noun ‘tally,’ 
when the merchant’s wife offers to pay her husband with her body 
for the hundred franes she unwittingly cheated him out of: ‘‘I am 
youre wyf; score it upon my taille’’ (VII, 416). There taille means 
both ‘account’ and the modern slang word for ‘pudendum.’ That 
this slang word was prevalent in Chaucer’s day seems to be clear 
from the Wife of Bath’s use of it, when she describes the effects of 
her taste for wine: ‘‘A likerous mouth moste han a likerous tayl’’ 
(III, 466). 

Attention has previously been focused on the fact that Robinson 
in his notes recognizes the final couplet of the Shipman’s Tale as 
a kind of blessing at the end of the tale, appropriate to its theme, 
but that although he detects a reference there to the Wife of Bath’s 
conception of sexual debtorship, he does not recognize the possibility 
of the more precise pun on Taillynge or even the pun on taille 
(reading it strictly as ‘tally’).® It has also been properly pointed 
out that there is no proof that the sexual meaning of Taillynge was 
known to Chaucer or his contemporaries, although this, it is ad- 
mitted is a negative argument against the possible innuendo by the 
Shipman.’ 

If the two puns at the end of the tale involving the double enten- 
dre of money and sex really hold, they express with apical concision 
the chief ironic point of the Shipman’s Tale: the commercialization 
of the marriage relationship. In the light of the merchant’s wife’s 
act of prostitution with the monk, the irony of her offering herself 
afterward to her own husband for money must appear rather bitter, 
especially since, to the reader or listener, this seems also to be the 
merchant’s compensation for his unwitting graduation to cuckol- 
dom. Now it is just this twist in the ending that embodies the chief 
difference between the Shipman’s Tale and its numerous analogues. 
Far from simplifying the narrative of the ‘‘Lover’s Gift Regained,”’ 
as Spargo has suggested, Chaucer has added another significant 
plot elem nt. In most of the analogues the gift of the lover is simply 
regained. The lover loves free of charge and the husband suffers no 

6 Claude Jones, ‘‘Chaucer’s Taillynge Ynough,’’ MLN, 111 (1937), 570. 


7 Robert A. Caldwell, ‘‘Chaucer’s Taillynge Ynough, Canterbury Tales, B2 
1624,’’ MLN, ty (1940), 262-5. 
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loss; it is the wife who is the real victim, for she loses virtue and 
gains nothing. In the most prominent analogues, Boceaccio’s* and 
Sercambi’s,® no complications between the wife and husband ensue ; 
the wife is merely compelled to admit that she had received the 
money and, apparently, she must return it to her husband. In 
Chaucer, however, the wife, herself victimized, easily and cleverly 
turns her defeat into victory and makes the husband the real victim, 
for he becomes a cuckold, loses his money, and ends up ridiculously 
accepting his own wife’s favors as compensation. 

In comparing the Shipman’s Tale to the Decameron, VIII, 1, 
Spargo concludes—since the wife in Boceaccio has inordinate desires 
—that ‘‘Chaucer does not depict the wife as miserly or sordid in 
any way, but as just the reverse.’’”® I grant that Chaucer is perhaps 
more subtle than Boceaccio in steering away from the external 
characteristics of an outright act of prostitution, but there are cer- 
tainly numerous sordid implications underneath. Not only does the 
ending make a marriage conducted on a commercial basis the final 
reality but the dramatic irony of the tale up to the conclusion, as 
well as certain plot and character elements, points in this same 
direction ; in short, this identification of sex with money informs 
the entire tale in a meaningful way. 

One early bit of dramatic irony™ is found in Chaucer’s deserip- 
tion of the monk’s generosity to both the servants and the master 
of the house upon his numerous visits to the merchant’s home (VII, 
43-51). Now at first glance this irony is taken merely in the light 
of his later generosity to the mistress of the house, both monetarily 
and sexually. But if one looks further, it also becomes evident that 
Chaucer means for us to contrast the monk’s generosity with the 
merchant’s niggardliness, testified to later by the wife in her con- 
fession to Dan John. And it is interesting to note that—also on the 
wife’s testimony—the merchant’s lack of generosity to his wife has 
its sexual counterpart in a corresponding lack of virility. 

This deprecation of her husband’s sexual powers first occurs after 


8 Decameron, vit, 1. 

9 Novella, No. 19. 

10 Spargo, p. 12. 

11A brief general discussion of dramatic irony in the Shipman’s Tale is 
found in Germaine Dempster, Dramatic Irony in Chaucer (Stanford University, 
1932), pp. 39-42. I am aware of her remarks and may be repeating some of 
the same instances, although I am enlarging on these and adding others that 
seem to me clear. 
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the monk’s playful suggestion that the wife’s morning paleness may 
be a result of her husband’s having labored her overmuch during 
the night. The wife is quick to deny this: 


In all the reawme of France is ther no wyf 
That lasse lust hath to that sory pley. (vu, 116-117) 


But before she launches an attack on her husband’s nygardye, she re- 
marks, still apparently talking about her sex life, that though she 
doesn’t like to give away secrets, yet this much she will say: 


As helpe me God, he is noght worth at al 

In no degree the value of a flye. (vil, 170-171) 
Of course we cannot take the wife’s testimony about her husband’s 
parsimony and lack of manliness as factual. The merchant is very 
careful and shrewd in business affairs, but there is no indication, 
apart from the wife’s confession to the monk—which may be merely 
an attempt to enlist sympathy—that the merchant is stingy in 
household and wifely expenses. He is hospitable and apparently has 
a well-provided kitchen ; before he leaves for Bruges he assures his 
wife that she lacks no array, provisions or money (VII, 245-8), and 
to him she does not deny this fact. It is much more likely that the 
wife’s extravagance in buying clothes, rather than the merchant’s 
close-fistedness, has run her into debt. And the merchant’s playful 
activity with his wife near the end of the tale does not bear out her 
intimations about his sexual weakness or callousness. 


The significance of these claims by the merchant’s wife, then, lies 
net in their truth but in the fact that, like the Wife of Bath, she 
treats material welfare and happy sexual relations as going hand 
in hand. And the effect of this double confession on the monk, Dan 
John, has clear implications—if he can supply the hundred franes, 
the other goes without saying—although later the wife does say it 
outright (VII, 188-194). 

Another striking instance of dramatic irony which bears upon the 
commerce-sex amalgamation in the Shipman’s Tale occurs somewhat 
later. When Dan John asks the merchant for the hundred franes— 
which he intends to use to buy the merchant’s wife—the merchant 
says: 

Now sikerly this is a smal requeste 
My gold is youres, whan that it yow leste, 


And not oonly my gold, but my chaffare. 
Take what yow list, God shilde that ye spare. (vil, 283-6) 
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This remark makes the same identification between finance and 
sexual favors, for it is impossible not to connect the merchant’s 
generous offer with the monk’s seemingly literal interpretation of it 
to include the wife as part of the merchandise (chaffare). 

These are still other instances of the sex-money identification : 
the double entendre on dettour (VII, 397), when the husband, near 
the end of the tale, warns his wife to keep him abreast in the future 
of payments made in his absence; the excuse which the wife gives 
for spending the money—that she thought it was given her for the 
good cheer that the monk had so often had in the merchant’s house ; 
finally, the merchant’s admonition at the very end, 


But by thy lyf, ne be namoore so large. 
Keep bet my good, this yeve I thee in charge. (vl, 431-2) 


with the double entendre on large ‘lavish’ and good ‘property.’ 

Ti:.t the merchant’s wife associates monetary bestowals with 
sexual favors is, of course, immediately apparent from the naive 
readiness with which she rewards the monk, but it is also exempli- 
fied in the ecuckolding of the merchant through the wife’s financial 
necessity (albeit extravagance on her part). The monitory section 


introducing the Shipman’s performance forewarns of this contin- 
gency. If the husband fails to provide properly for his wife, 


Thanne moot another payen for oure cost, 

Or lene us gold, and that is perilous. (vl, 18-19) 
In such an atmosphere it is only natural for the wife to offer to 
compensate her husband for the hundred franes with daily install- 
ments of her bodily delights (VII, 423-4). This time the association 
of sex and finance is made in the rhetorical terms prevalent in the 
Wife of Bath’s Prologue, using the Wife’s metaphor for the physical 
relations between man and wife as that of debtor to creditor (III, 
129-132), here turned around. 

The introductory monitory section of the Shipman’s Tale launches 
an exemplum whose theme is, I think, best stated aphoristically as 
follows: a husband had better be free with his wife or others will be 
free with her. The advantage of this statement of the theme is that 
it allows a double entendre on both ‘‘free’s’’; that is, both the mone- 
tary and sexual meanings attach to the word in both places. The 
theme is easily recognizable as a favorite one of the Wife of Bath, 
whose cynicism always makes the inevitable connection between 
money matters and sexual matters, one being the sine qua non of 
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the other. The Wife of Bath’s Prologue (e.g., III, 407-412) shows 
us that the Wife has not been averse to using her body as hostage in 
order to gain some material end from her husband. 


It has often been observed that the Shipman’s Tale was originally 
intended for the Wife of Bath, the chief evidence being in the open- 
ing of the tale, where the Shipman not only temporarily identifies 
himself with wives and refers to himself as a woman, but also, as I 
have already mentioned, dispenses one of the Wife’s favorite argu- 
ments (VII, 10-19). This clear evidence of Chaucer’s failure to 
compiete his revision or readaptation makes it possible to under- 
stand the tale as still being at a stage where it is characterized by 
an ambiguity of theme, so that not only is the tale, looking one way, 
an exemplum of the Wife of Bath’s thesis, but, looking the other, it 
is also a satire by the Shipman on a merchant or merchants. 


The appropriateness of assigning the second theme to the Ship- 
man is supported by two points: in the General Prologue the Ship- 
man is depicted as deceiving the chapman by pilfering his wine 
while the latter is asleep (I, 397-8) ; some enmity between merchants 
and shipmen seems to be traditional in the fourteenth century, as 
evidenced by the ease with which a merchant could be ruined by 
piracy.’? 


The aphorism—a husband had better be free with his wife or 
others will be free with her—with its cynical and humorous over’ 
tones, is then, as I see it, the theme which Chaucer meant the Wife 
of Bath to illustrate with the exemplum that he later assigned to the 
Shipman. Because the merchant is the dupe, the tale serves the 
Shipman adequately, if not as well as it would have served the Wife 
of Bath. It may be that this tale is an even stronger argument for 
the Wife’s principles as stated in her Prologue than her ‘‘Tale of 
the Loathly Lady.’’ One possibility is that Chaucer gave her another 
tale because ‘‘The Lover’s Gift Regained’’ is more easily used as a 
negative argument, showing the adversity that befalls the husband 
that treats his wife ill, while ‘‘The Tale of the Loathly Lady’’ ar- 
gues positively, showing the reward to the husband who bows to 
female sovereignty. Too, the Wife needs a more pleasing tale to 
counteract the effect of her cynical and revealing Prologue, and 
certainly the Shipman’s Tale does not fit that requirement, having 


12 See Manly’s article on the Shipman in Some New Light on Chaucer, (New 
York, 1926), pp. 169-181. 
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much in common on this count with the Merchant’s Tale, though it 
is not nearly so bitter. 

Looked at from the Shipman’s point of view, this tale takes as its 
theme a satire upon the merchant’s serious, sober, business-like 
manner of living. The merchant of the Shipman’s Tale is not unlike 
the Merchant of the General Prologue, ‘‘Sowninge alwey th’ encrees 
of his wynnyng”’ and ‘‘So estatly ... of his governaunce / With his 
bargaynes and with his chevyssaunce.’’ The merchant’s wife de- 
nounces his spending so much time in the counting house. Telling 
about the merchant’s activity in Bruges, the Shipman makes a point 
of his sober behavior : 


He neither pleyeth at the dees ne daunceth, 

But as a marchaunt, shortly for to telle, 

He let his lyf, and there I lete hym dwelle. (vt, 304-6) 
There is a mild note of derision here, especially since a few moments 
later the Shipman uses the same expression to apply to Dan John’s 
activities with the wife: ‘‘In myrthe al nyght a bisy lyf they lede’’ 
(VII, 318). 

The most devastating satirical point in the tale, however, is in the 
ending. While the merchant has been such a careful, serious busi- 
ness man, singlemindedly pursuing commercial ends, the basis of his 
own marriage has become commercialized, and the tale ends with 
the wife paying off her monetary debt to her husband in the same 
way she rewarded the monk who gave her the hundred francs—like 
a prostitute. The alliance of commerce and sex is climaxed in the 
puns on taille and Taillynge, each of which finds a single verbal 
equivalent for the two activities, sexual and commercial, which, in 
the tale, are no longer distinct. The Shipman’s blessing, wishing the 
company Taillynge ynough, implies his approval of the merchant’s 
fate. 

Some resemblances of the Shipman’s Tale to the Merchant’s Tale 
are interesting. The same satiric foreshadowing of the central char- 
acter’s being falsely valued is found in both: 


Thus sayde this olde knyght, that was so wys. (Iv, 1266) 


A marchant whilom dwelled at Seint Denys, 
That riche was, for which men held him wys. (vu, 1-2) 


The harshness of tone in both tales is partly accounted for by the 
fact that neither the old knight nor the merchant knows what is hap- 
pening to him. Moreover, they are both seen as unconsciously en- 
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couraging their wives’ lovers and being responsible for bringing the 
lovers together. And finally both become kindly and forgiving to 
their wives at the end of the tale. 

The additional twist given by Chaucer to the ending, whereby the 
wife deflects to her husband the trickery visited upon herself, puts 
the Shipman’s Tale in the company of Chaucer’s many observations 
upon the married state. For whereas the analogues focus upon the 
act of adultery and make what fun they can out of the treachery 
and insincerity of such an act, Chaucer’s tale begins and ends with 
dramatic insights into the husband-wife relationship against a back- 
ground of adultery. His technical device for pointing up the cynical 
relationship between husband and wife is the double entendre, upon 
which turn the many variations on the theme of the sex-money al- 
liance.” 


13 T am indebted to Professor R. M. Lumiansky for many helpful suggestions 
in preparing this paper. 





BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 
REFERENCES TO WILLIAM CONGREVE IN THE EVELYN MSS. 


In the Evelyn MSS. recently deposited in Christ Chureh Li- 
brary, Oxford,’ there is a record, by a number of correspondents,” 
of a curious ‘‘amour,’’ as it is termed, which beguiled the leisure 
hours of Lady Henrietta Godolphin, afterwards Duchess of Mar!- 
borough,* before William Congreve became the dominant interest 
of her life. The otherwise arid years which Lady Godolphin’s 
liaison with Congreve ended were enlivened by the companion- 
ship of a delightful child, whom she virtually adopted, becoming 
his ‘‘other mama’’ and making him her sole heir. This child, the 
‘fangel’’ whose young graces almost reconciled her to the task 
of penning an account of them, was her husband’s cousin, Charles 
Evelyn,* second son of Sir John Evelyn, first Bart., and Lady 
Anne Evelyn and a great grandson of the diarist. 

For seven years Charles Evelyn lived in the household of Lady 
Godolphin, or, as a schoolboy, was under her guardianship.’ At 
the age of nine he outshone his elders at the ombre table, was 
petted by fashionable ladies, and captivated the jealous heart of 


1 For permission to quote from these manuscripts I am indebted to Mr. John 
Evelyn; and for kind assistance in making them available to me, to Mr. W. G. 
Hiscock, Deputy Librarian of Christ Church. 

2 Among the manuscripts consulted, representing a portion of the private 
papers of Sir John Evelyn, first Bart., are letters to Lady Anne Evelyn from 
her mother, Mrs. Jael (Godolphin) Boscawen, and from Lord and Lady Godol- 
phin; to Mrs. Boscawen from Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough; and to Sir 
John Evelyn from his son, Charles Evelyn, and from Lord Godolphin. 

3 Henrietta Churchill, eldest daughter of John Churchill, first Duke of Marl- 
borough, and his wife, Sarah (Jennings), married Francis Godolphin, after- 
wards second Earl of Godolphin. At her father’s death in 1722, Lady Godol- 
phin became Duchess of Marlborough. For an account of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough’s liaison with Congreve and a biographical sketch of their daughter, 
Lady Mary (Godolphin), afterwards Duchess of Leeds, see Kathleen M. Lynch, 
A Congreve Gallery (Cambridge, Mass., 1951). 

4 Charles Evelyn was born in the parish of St. Maty Woolnoth, London, on 
January 3, 1709. In 1732 he married Susanna Prideaux, the daughter and 
heiress of ’Peter Prideaux of Soldon, Devon, and Susanna (Winstanley), by 
whom he had two surviving sons, Charles and John, Susanna Evelyn died on 
June 4, 1747, Charles Evelyn on January 15, 1748, Both are buried in Yarl- 
ington, ’ Somerset, where they had lived for some years in a house belonging to 
Lord Godolphin. 

5 Besides making him her heir, Henrietta gave Charles £2000. See Evelyn 
MSS., 1912. 
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old Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, who vainly tried to lure him 
away from her daughter. Indifferent to her husband, estranged 
from her mother, with her own daughter happily married, bitterly 
disappointed in her eldest son, and still mourning the death in in- 
fancy of her youngest son, Henrietta concentrated cn Master 
Charles an ardent affection, which the engaging boy very readily 
returned. 

In the early summer of 1719, Henrietta sent Charles to a school 
in Hampstead, and the next January to Westminster School, where 
he probably continued his education until he went abroad in 1725. 
The delicate lad was nursed by Henrietta during frequent illnesses; 
and he spent his school holidays in the country with her, or with 
Lord Godolphin in town. As late as the autumn of 1723, a few 
months before Lady Mary Godolphin was born, Charles was at 
Henrietta’s house, Windsor Lodge, entertaining her guests and 
doing ‘‘all y® honours.’’® 

It is not clear when Henrietta’s affection for her protégé began 
to wane, although the circumstances may be surmised. We may 
infer that ‘‘M* Evelyn’’ (no longer referred to as ‘‘my Angell’’) 
became increasingly less essential to Henrietta, as her friendship 
with Congreve deepened and Lady Mary Godolphin opened a new 
chapter both in Henrietta’s life and in Congreve’s. When Charles 
paid the younger Duchess of Marlborough a formal visit in 1731, 
after his return from Neufchatel, she kept him waiting for an 
hour and a half in her dressing room, while she sat with her small 
daughter, as usual, until Lady Mary fell asleep.’ 

It is not surprising that Henrietta consulted Congreve as to 
Charles’s welfare, nor that she followed Congreve’s sensible ad- 
vice, What is surprising is that Henrietta’s only recorded references 
to Congreve, except in his epitaph, her will, and four very brief 
notes, are in the Evelyn MSS., in two of her letters to Lady 
Evelyn. After Westminster School had been selected for Charles 
in December, 1719, Congreve chose the boy’s lodgings: 
then as for the House where he may Board Mr Congreve told me he woud give 
me that Woman [Mrs. Playford] upon every particular upon his own word 


which I know is to be intierly depended upon. and I as if I had been as wise 
as my Lady Medows said I shoud like to have him Board in a House where 


6 Evelyn MSS., 2095. 

7 Evelyn MSS., letters of Charles Evelyn (unnumbered). 

8 Evelyn MSS., 1931. On the day that Charles became a Westminster boy, 
Henriet’a spent six hours very agreeably conversing with Dr. Robert Freind, 
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some of the Ushers of the School lay too, and there is that in yt House. and 
‘tis directly over against Dr. Friends House.’ 
Six months later, when Charles was ill with a lingering cough in 
Henrietta’s town house, Congreve spoke hopefully of his recovery, 
as Henrietta reported gratefully to Lady Evelyn: ‘‘M" Congreve 
swears that if I make him [Charles] whether he likes it or not, 
go on twice a day with Asses milk a great while, that he will do 
perfectly well, as to this indisposition.’”® 

There is one other matter, in connection with Charles Evelyn, 
regarding which the Evelyn MSS. give the first precise clue: Lord 
Godolphin’s esteem for Congreve. Unfortunately, certain letters 
from 1722 to Congreve’s death that might have been iiluminating 
on this subject are conspicuously missing. In the correspondence 
of Charles’s ordinarily voluble grandmother, Mrs. Boscawen, there 
are cautious, guarded, but disapproving allusions to Henrietta and 
hints of Lord Godolphin’s domestic trials. Mrs. Boscawen, who 
fussed and worried over her dear nephew, in a letter written in 
September, 1723, quotes with possible irony Duchess Sarah’s trib- 
ute to a remarkable son-in-law: ‘‘y* Duchess Dowager, I am told, 
sais in confidence, he is a charming Man, soe far being always in 
y® right, or doeing always what is right, carrys one at last.’”® 
What Lord Godolphin himself thought of his wife’s lover is dis- 
closed in a single letter, which he wrote to Charles Evelyn at Geneva. 

Henrietta may have forgotten the amiable youth who had been 
‘‘intierly my Boy,’’ but her husband characteristically did not. 
In September, 1725 Lord Godolphin sent to the homesick young 
traveller the lengest letter, perhaps, which the Earl ever composed, 
full of platitudinous but well-meant advice to his ‘‘dear, dear 
boy.’’ The letter reveals the interesting fact that Congreve was 
then living in Hampstead with Henrietta. Lord Godolphin ob- 
serves: ‘‘I dined yesterday at Hampstead, where M' Congreve 
now as well as the rest of the family is well; I hope when you 
write to the Duchesse, you will remember to make y™ complements 
to him, or he will have reason to take it ill of you.’ If any new 


head-master of Westminster School, who was ‘‘extreamly taken with me.’’ 
See Evelyn MSS., 1932. 

® Evelyn MSS., 1939. 

10 Evelyn MSS., 2096. Sarah’s unflattering view of Congreve, on the other 
hand, is indicated in one of her letters to Mrs. Boscawen (Evelyn MSS., 1894), 
in which she declares that she will not leave Marlborough House to Henrietta 
to ‘‘bee filld with poets Jades & fidlers.’’ 

11 Evelyn MSS., 1841. 
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evidence is needed of Lord Godolphin’s generosity and forbear- 
ance, it is here. 

It was Lady Mary Godolphin who, by the terms of her mother’s 
last will, made in 1732, inherited all of Henrietta’s fortune. Charles 
Evelyn forgave the neglect of the benefactress who had once adored 
him, remembered ‘‘her former favours to me,’ and at Henri- 
etta’s death, expressed a moderate grief, neither perfunctory nor 
deeply felt. His obscure history acquires significance only as it 


touches briefly on the singular love story of a famous dramatist. 
Mount Holyoke College KATHLEEN M. LyncH 


THE ENGLISH HEXAMETER AND THE ELIZABETHAN MADRIGAL 


Professor G. L. Hendrickson, in his excellent article on ‘‘Eliza- 
bethan Quantitative Hexameters’’ (P.Q., XXVIII, 237-260) pre- 
sents to the world (at last) an intelligible account of Elizabethan 
quantitative prosody, demonstrating that their hexameters were de- 
signed to be read with the stress-accent of normal English pronun- 
ciation, but were constructed by the rules of quantity, and so con- 
tained (like the Latin) a conflict between stress and quantity. 
Modern readers find it difficult to imagine the effect of this con- 
flict in English. To some extent, no doubt, the difficulty is due to 
the modern habit of equating stress and quantity both in Latin and 
in English, but behind this lies a further and more important cause 
—a real loss of aural subtlety, which is obvious enough in music 
but seldom comes to the surface in verse-reading. The difficulty of 
singing Elizabethan airs and madrigals, in the absence of regularly 
distributed accents, using the normal accentuation of the words as 
the main guide to the rhythm’, is exactly parallel to the difficulty 
of reading English hexameters by word-accent. The Elizabethans 
expected accomplishment in one art, and therefore it may be pre- 
sumed in the other. 

The light thrown on the English hexameter by the Elizabethan 
madrigal is focussed for us by the existence of a setting of strict 
English hexameters (of the type that Professor Hendrickson notes 
in Sidney, Harvey, and Stanyhurst) by William Byrd—first pub- 
lished in 1588. 


12 Evelyn MSS., letters of Charles Evelyn. 


1‘¢.  . the natural accent of the words when well spoken must be the prin- 
cipal fuide’’ (E. H. Fellowes, The English Madrigal School, 1 [1913], iv). 
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In this setting the top part (the first singing part) goes through 
the hexameter passage without repeating stray words’, pauses at the 
end of each line and pays strict attention to quantity; the four 
lower parts treat the words with more freedom. I transcribe below 
the poem as it appears in the superius part, giving above the lines 
the note-values of that part. 


2426 ddddd 2d aé4¢d4dd 
Constant Penelope sends to thee, § careless Ulysses, 
3 444d ¢4 4 é o déda d¢4d d 
Write not again, but come sweet mate’ thyself to revive me. 
sé ¢ 2 48 4 £2882 FF oe 
Troy we do much envy, ® we desolate lost ladies of 4 Greece: 
o2¢¢446 4644 d déda4¢4¢ 42 4 
Not Priamus, nor yet all Troy, 5 can us recompence make. 
a4 4d S -@ <8) \ad 2d o2<d4é¢dd 
Oh that he had when he first took shipping to ee 
ddddd4d 2 a d dd dd 
That adulter I mean,5 had been o’er whelmed with waters: 
see i i oe er e ddd 4 d 
Then had I not lain now all alone,* thus quivering foré¢ cold, 
add¢4 424 oe a4 3 d dé¢ddd 
Nor used this complaint,’ nor have thought the 4 day to be so long. 


It will be noticed here that the phrasing of the lines by caesuras is 
predominantly of that standard classical kind mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Hendrickson, the first line being irregular. An analysis of 
the musical structure® (considered apart from the words) shows that 
the musical phrasing is designed to reinforee the phrasing of the 
lines by caesuras: the music moves to a cadence at the caesura in 
lines 1, 2, 3, 7, 8; there is a repetition of the musical phrase in line 
6 and an obvious division of the musical sentence (three two-bar 
phrases dividing 4/2) in line 4. 

I have indicated five places where there seems to be a real conflict 
of stress and quantity, i.e. in lines 3, 5, 7, 8 (twice). In none of 
these cases will the experienced singer have doubts about accentua- 
tion ; he will not (in Fellowes’ words) ‘‘be bound invariably to the 
hexameter rhythm, which the natural accent and phrasing of the 
words and music sometimes overrides’”; he will seek to recapture 


2 The ‘‘Oh’’ at the beginning of line five is repeated, but this is the solitary 
and unimportant exception. 

8 There is a cadence here. 

4A notable conflict of stress and quantity here. 

5 The musical phrase ends here, 

6 I have been assisted in this by Mr. J. Joubert of the Department of Music, 
University College, Hull. 

7E. H. Fellowes, The English Madrigal School, x1v (1920), 117. 
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the Elizabethan gentleman’s ability to counterpoint stress upon 
quantity ; in so doing he will be recapturing the secret of how to 
read an English hexameter. 


University College G. K. HuNTER 
Hull, England 


DANIEL’S PANEGYRIKE AND THE EARL OF HERTFORD 


The poet Samuel Daniel is generally thought to have retired to 
a farm in Wiltshire around 1608, through the generosity of the 
Earl of Hertford. This inference has support in a statement by 
Thomas Fuller? and in two letters written by Daniel to James 
Kirton, an officer in the Earl of Hertford’s household.2 On the 
basis of bibliographical evidence, this note offers some new light 
on the relation between Daniel and the nobleman. 

Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, because of his clandestine 
marriage in 1560 to Lady Catherine Grey, who represented the 
Suffolk claim to the royal succession, incurred the displeasure of 
Queen Elizabeth and was three times committed to the Tower and 
heavily fined. There were numerous contemporary allusions to 
the persecution of Seymour and to his gradual restoration to favor 
with the queen, especially after the death of his first wife. His 
son inherited the Suffolk claim, however, and, despite his reputed 
incompetence, he was by act of parliament the rightful heir to the 
throne for a year after James’s succession until the latter’s title 
was settled by statute. Obviously, the earl and his son would be 
regarded with some suspicion by James at the outset of his reign. 
But the subsequent good faith and loyalty of Hertford led to the 
king’s showering far more favors and gifts upon him than he had 
ever enjoyed in Elizabeth’s time. 

There are some indications that Daniel met the Earl of Hertford 
and sought his patronage as early as 1603. This inference is drawn 
from a curious bibliographical feature in certain copies of the 
1603 folio of A Panegyrike Congratulatorie, a poem in which 
Daniel, greeting the incoming King James, mixed eulogy with some 
seasonable advice. There were two issues of a folio edition in 1603 


1 The History of the Worthies of England, ed. John Fuller (London, 1662), 
Somerset-shire, pp. 28-29. 

2 First printed in Harry Sellers’ ‘‘A Bibliography of the Works of Samuel 
Daniel, 1585-1623,’’ Oxford Bibliographical Society Proceedings and Papers, U 
(1927), 53. 
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of this poem. The first contained the Panegyrike, followed by six 
verse epistles to various noble personages. Another issue contained 
the Panegyrike, the Epistles, and the prose Defence of Rime. Also 
in this latter issue there appeared after the Epistles the curious 
poem, ‘‘The passion of a distressed man.’’ In two recorded copies 
of this issue an extra leaf without signature is inserted.* This 
leaf contains a prose epistle addressed to the Earl of Hertford 
‘‘eoncerning his question of a distressed man in a Boate upon the 
Seas.’’ The epistle then relates how the subject of the poem that 
follows was first suggested by the nobleman.* The poem, as has 
been said, was published in the 1603 folio, but we cannot be sure 
when the prose epistle on the unsigned leaf was written or pub- 
lished. It seems that the leaf was inserted later. The head orna- 
ment on the recto of the leaf, consisting of a ram’s head in the 
center, with a crouching squirrel, a tree, and a cock’s head with 
tail feathers on either side of the ram’s head, is repeated nowhere 
else in the volume, which was printed by Valentine Simmes for 
Edward Blount. I have not found the ornament in any other book 
printed by Simmes or in any book printed for Blount or for Simon 
Waterson, Daniel’s regular publisher. 

The device does occur, however, in four books printed by G. 


Elde during the period 1604-1607.° It seems certain that the orna- 
ment, not recorded in Plomer’s English Printers’ Ornaments, was 
the property of Elde, for at least three of the four books are each 
for a different publisher or bookseller. Elde did not begin print- 
ing until 1604, and he acquired his printing equipment from men 


8In the British Museum copy the leaf is inserted in quire F, just after the 
epistles, and in the Huntington Library copy it follows the first title page. 
The verso of the leaf is blank. The page is reprinted in Alexander B. Grosart’s 
edition of Daniel’s Complete Works in Verse and Prose (5 vols., Spenser So- 
ciety, 1885-1896), 1, 273. 

4Grosart incorrectly reproduces the opening portion of the epistle, which 
should read: ‘‘Noble Lord, the judgements of men are ever according to the 
set of their affections.’’ Grosart prints ‘‘as’’ for ‘‘are.’’ 

5 The four books, together with the page on which the ornament occurs, are: 
a William Alexander, The Tragedie of Darius (London, 1604). Printed by 

. Elde for Edw. Blount. Sir. Blr. (2) George Buck, An Eclog treating of 
Crownes and of Garlandes (London, 1605). Frinted by G. Eld for Thomas 
Adams. Sig. A2v. (3) Edward Ayscu, A Historie Contayning the Warres, 
Treaties, Marriages .. . betweene England and Scotland (London, 1607). 
Printed by G. Eld, Sig. A5r. (4) George Chapman, Al Fooles (London, 
1605). Printed for Thomas Thorpe [by G. Elde]. Sig. A3r. Although the title 
page of Chapman’s play does not name the printer, the Short Title Catalogue 
and bibliographers in general assign the printing to Elde, because of its char- 
acteristic title-page ornament. 
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who are not known to have had any connection with Valentine 
Simmes.* Furthermore, Elde printed the 1605 edition of Daniel’s 
Certaine Small Poems. The circumstance of this connection be- 
tween poet and printer suggests that Daniel in 1605 or later might 
have had Elde run off a few copies of a leaf containing a com- 
plimentary epistle to Hertford which he then had inserted in a 
few unsold copies of the Panegyrike. 

Why all this caution and circumspection? The proceeding at 
the time would have been much simpler than our elaborate recon- 
struction of it looks now. Possibly in 1603 the poet, himself not 
certain of his future under the new king, did not wish to risk 
associating his name with a nobleman whom King James had reason 
to distrust. Nor would Daniel wish to place Hertford’s name in 
a volume containing a panegyric on the king. Later Hertford’s 
position was established, and since we have evidence that he be- 
friended Daniel and the poet’s own word that Hertford suggested 
the subject of ‘‘The passion of a distressed man,’’ Daniel could 
express his gratitude and esteem by inserting a leaf with a newly 
composed epistle. 

The whole incident is not inconsistent with the extreme caution 
and reluctance to involve himself which are so characteristic of 


Daniel throughout his career. 


State Teachers’ College CrciL C. SERONSY 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 





MARVELL’S ‘‘GLEW’”’ 


, 


which occurs in the first printed 
version of Marvell’s ‘‘To His Coy Mistress,’’ has long been a 
puzzle to editors and interpreters of the poem, and scholars have 
offered several plausible emendations and glosses.’ It is of course 


The curious word ‘‘glew,’ 


6 See Ronald B. McKerrow, Printers’ § Publishers’ Devices in England and 
Scotland, 1485-1640 (London, 1913), p. 203. Elde acquired his printing equip- 
ment in 1604 from Richard Read, whose widow he married. Pollard and Red- 
grave in the Short Title Catalogue conjecture that Read printed for Blount the 
octavo edition of Daniel’s Panegyrike in 1603, but on what evidence I do not 
know. It is safer to assume that Daniel obtained the leaf from Elde, with 
whom it is certain he had business connections. The fact that the leaf is an 
insertion also argues for a date later than 1603, the year of Read’s death. 


1 The lines in the original volume (Miscellaneous Poems. By Andrew Marvell, 
Esq. [London, 1681], p. 20) read: ‘‘Now therefore, while the youthful hew/ 
Sits on thy skin like morning glew,’’ and the word has been emended to ‘‘dew’’ 
in the editions of Cooke (1726), Thompson (1776), Grosart (1872), Aitken 
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impossible to know what word Marvell actually wrote, but if he 
indeed used ‘‘glew’’ we must interpret it as being equivalent to 
the modern ‘‘glue:’’ a gum or viscous substance.* Grierson sug- 
gested that ‘‘glew’’ might be taken as a reference to the shining 
gum found on the bark of certain trees.* This idea is to some ex- 
tent reinforced by the preceding phrase, ‘‘sits on thy skin,’’ and 
by the lines which follow: ‘‘And while thy willing Soul tran- 
spires / At every pore with instant Fires.’’ The picture suggested 
is that of the ‘‘transpired’’ or exuded ‘‘glew,’’ a sort of exhala- 
tion, glistening in the morning light. While the image of a tree, 
its branches covered with glistening gum, seems decidedly incon- 
gruous in the context, it is perhaps less incongruous in the work 
of a metaphysical poet who used amorous birds of prey and the 
deflowering worm in the same poem. 

If Marvell used ‘‘glew’’ in this way, what caused him to make 
the association and construct the image? A possible source for the 
idea, richly endowed with poetic and classical associations, is sug- 
gested by a striking mistranslation in Gavin Douglas’ Middle 
Scots version of the Aeneid. Virgil’s description of the mysterious 
and magical Golden Bough, which is to protect Aeneas in the 
underworld, is rendered by Douglas as follows: 

Like as full oft, in schil wynteris tyde 

The gum or glew, amyd the woddis wide 

Is wount to schene, 3allow on the grane new 
Quhilk neuer of that treis, substance grew 
With saffroun hewit, frute doing furth sproute 
Cirkillis and wympillis, round bewis about 


Sic lik was of this gold, the cullour brycht 
That burgeonit, fare on the rank aikis hicht.s 


The passage is straightforward enough in the original Latin; the 
Golden Bough is compared in appearance with the golden fruit 
of a kind of mistletoe.’ Douglas’ picture is obviously a confused 


(1892), and Wright (1904). Margoliouth emends to ‘‘lew,’’ meaning 
‘¢warmth.’’ For various explanations of ‘‘glew’’ see H. M. Margoliouth, ed., 
The Poems § Letters of Andrew Marvell (2 vols., Oxford, 1927), 1, 222-223; 
and J. William Hebel and Hoyt H. Hudson, eds., Poetry of the English 
Renaissance (New York, 1947), p. 1036. 

2 See the entry ‘‘glue’’ in OED. 

3See Herbert J. ©. Grierson, ed., Metaphysical Lyrics g Poems of the 
Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1921), p. 227. 

4Gavin Douglas, The XIII Bukes of Eneados of the famose Poete Virgill 
(London, 1553), sigs. S2v-83. 

5 The lines of Douglas quoted above correspond with ll. 205-209 of Book VI 
of the Aeneid, beginning: ‘‘Quale solet silvis brumali frigore viscum.’’ 
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one, and the confusion results from the fact that he has rendered 
viscum ‘mistletoe’ as ‘‘gum or glew.’’ The error (Dryden avoided 
it in his Aeneis) is perhaps a ridiculous one, but two facts help 
to excuse Douglas. First, the only variety of mistletoe the poet 
could have known has white, not golden, berries;* second, an allow- 
able meaning of viscum is ‘‘gum or glew’’ in the sense of birdlime 
or of incense.? Viscum (as the modern word ‘‘viseous’’ suggests) 
is linguistically connected with a complex of ideas centering about 
gummy or adhesive substances. 

The assumption that Marvell had repeated Douglas’ mistake, 
or that he might have read and been struck by the earlier poet’s 
rendering, must remain purely hypothetical. It nevertheless could 
account for Marvell’s choice of the image. If Marvell used ‘‘glew’’ 
as a hazy and mistaken reminiscence of Virgil, the associations 
of power, beauty, and magic with which the Roman poet had en- 
dued his Golden Bough would have placed this vegetable exhalation 
in a category of imagery such that the learned lover could com- 
pare its gleaming brightness to the coy mistress’ ‘‘youthful hew’’ 


with no violation of poetic decorum. 
Dartmouth College Rosert A. Day 


THE MONK AND MUSAUS’ ‘‘DIE ENTFUHRUNG’’ 


A notable episode in Lewis’s Gothic romance The Monk — an 
episode which Coleridge found ‘‘truly terrific’’—is that concern- 
ing the attempted abduction of Agnes from the Castle of Linden- 
berg. According to tradition, the castle is haunted by the Bleed- 
ing Nun, a ghost who walks the night once every five years on a 
particular date. The lovers, who disbelieve the story, plan to turn 
it to advantage by eloping on the mght of the ghost’s expected 
appearance, when by ancient custom the castle gates will be left 
open. On the appointed night, however, the real ghost appears, 
and Raymond, supposing her Agnes disguised as the Nun, carries 
her off. The horses run wild, the coach is wrecked, and in the 
accident Raymond loses consciousness. Upon awakening, he is 
dismayed to find no trace of his companion. The mistake he has 
made becomes clear that night, however, when the ghostly nun 


® See H. E. Butler, ed., The Sixth Book of the Aeneid (Oxford, 1920), p. 123. 
7 See the entries under ‘‘viseum’’ in A New Latin Dictionary, rev. Lewis 
and Short (New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago, 1907) ; and Alexander Souter, 
A Glossary of Later Latin (Oxford, 1949). 
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visits his bedside and repeats verses he had uttered upon eloping 
with her which give her a hold upon him. After many such har- 
rowing nightly visits, he is freed from the ghost by an exorciser. 

In his ‘‘ Advertisement’’ to The Monk (1796, I, [viii]), Lewis 
said of this episode merely that ‘‘The Bleeding Nun is a tradition 
still credited in many parts of Germany; and I have been told, 
that the ruins of the castle of Lawenstein, which she is supposed 
to haunt, may yet be seen upon the borders of T’huringia.’’ In the 
fourth edition of The Monk (1798, II, 122) he mentioned it again 
as ‘‘The story which was related to me’’ in a note which, without 
explicitly denying the use of a literary source, certainly gives the 
impression that he was indebted only to an oral version. Con- 
temporary reviewers of Lewis’s romance soon noted, however, that 
the same story had been told in ‘‘Die Entfiihrung,’’ one of the 
Volksmarchen der Deutschen of J. K. A. Musius. That the narra- 
tive details summarized above can all be found in ‘‘Die Entfiih- 
rung’’ seemed sufficient evidence that Lewis had used the German 
work. Once accepted as a fact, his presumed debt was easily ex- 
aggerated, so that by 1818, the year of Lewis’s death, the editor 
of one of his melodramas could write, ‘‘the whole story of the 
‘Bleeding Nun,’ is borrowed, and much of the language too from 
a tale in the Volksmirchen. ...’* Twelve years later Walter 
Seott handed on the story of Lewis’s plagiarism in a statement 
tempered by the kindliness he always felt for his former friend: 


Another peccadillo of the author of The Monk was his having borrowed from 
Musaeus, and from the popular tales of the Germans, the singular and striking 
adventure of the Bleeding Nun. But the bold and free hand with which he 
traced some scenes .. . shows distinctly that the plagiarism could not have 
been oceasioned by any deficiency of invention on his part, though it might 
take place from wantonness or wilfulness.2 
Later writers seem to agree unanimously that Lewis was indebted 
to Musaus’ story. 

While the two authors obviously used the same tradition, the 
episode in The Monk differs in so many ways from ‘‘Die Entfih- 
rung’’ thet, in the present writer’s opinion, it is by no means 
certain that Lewis was dependent upon Musius. The following 
bit of evidence, moreover, suggests that Lewis did not read Mus‘ius’ 
story until years after The Monk had been published. The Na- 


1 The Castle Spectre, ed. W. Oxberry (London, 1818), p. i. 


2‘*Essay on Imitations of the Ancient Ballad,’’ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, ed. Thomas Henderson (New York, n.d.), p. 552. 
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tional Library of Scotland contains a letter from Lewis to Walter 
Seott dated October 2, 1807, of which the following passage, I 
believe, has not been published: 

Besides Musaus’s five volumes (in which by the bye, I found the same tradition 
employed under the name of ‘‘Die Entfiihrung’’ which furnished me with the 
Bleeding Nun) I have read five more volumes entitled ‘‘Neue volks-mirchen 
der Deutschen’’: have you others besides these ?% 

Though this does not, unfortunately, tell us exactly when he read 
Musaus, Lewis seems to refer to a recent experience. The paren- 
thetical reference to ‘‘Die Entfiihrung,’’ unless we are to regard 
it as a deliberate attempt to deceive Scott, appears to be a casual 
remark in a private letter to a friend. When in 1830 he declared 
Lewis to have plagiarized Musaius, Scott may have quite under- 
standably overlooked this reference to Musaus and the Bleeding 
Nun, embedded as it was in two pages of gossip written twenty- 
three years before. 


3 The ‘‘1807’’ is not in Lewis’s hand, but the content of the letter agrees 
with that year. The ‘‘Neue volks-mirchen’’ is presumably Benedicte Nau- 
bert’s work. 

Pennsylvania State College Louis F. Peck 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Leslie Stephen: His Thought and Character in Relation to his Time, by Noel 
Gilroy Annan. London: Macgibbon & Kee, 1951; Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1952. Pp. viii + 342. 


This book is the first full study of Stephen since F. W. Maitland’s com- 
memorative Life and Letters, published in 1906, two years after Stephen’s 
death. Mr. Annan disavows any purpose of superseding Maitland’s work, an 
abstention which is not solely the result of modesty or respect. The fact is that 
Maitland’s bulky volume and Mr. Annan’s critical study are neatly comple- 
mentary. 

After a friendship begun in 1880 Maiviand wrote his memoir in consequence 
of Stephen’s directly expressed wish that, if his life were written at all, no 
one but Maitland should have the task. Unused to biography and beset by an 
‘anxiety to write down no epithet or adverb which would have seemed to 
Stephen himself to be excessive,’’1 Maitland produced a book rich in infor- 
mation about Stephen’s education, reading, tastes and opinions, domestic life, 
relations with contemporaries, and the external aspects of a diverse literary 
career. He stressed Stephen’s genius for friendship, and supported the claim 
by copious excerpts from letters, most notably those addressed to J. R. Lowell 
and C. E. Norton. As a man Maitland’s Stephen is both engaging and heroic, 
with no flaws visible. Moreover, Maitland designedly, though somewhat s0- 
phistically, avoided comment on Stephen’s writings: ‘‘It would be idle for me 
to describe the contents of Stephen’s books, for he rarely wrote an obscure 
page or a dull line; and I shall not criticize his books, for I do not possess and 
cannot now acquire the requisite knowledge or the requisite taste.’’ ? Maitland’s 
memoir, then, is primarily personal and non-critical. 

Against this background Mr. Annan’s purposes and performance are plainly 
different. Claiming no significant new information, he discharges his spe- 
cifically biographical obligations in two chapters which reveal a respect 
genuine enough but unembarrassed by affection or pious memory, He com- 
ments fully and freely on Stephen’s writings, which he regards as illustrative 
documents in intellectual history rather than as books to be discussed indi- 
vidually because of great intrinsic merit. Finally, Mr. Annan in 1951 
could do what was impossible for Maitland almost a half century earlier: 
place Stephen in his cultural milieu and examine his life and works according 
to the methodology of the history of ideas, a methodology which has been 
formed, extended, and refined since Stephen himself anticipated parts of it in 
The History of English Thought im the Eighteenth Century. Thus Mr. Annan 
proposes a double illuminacion: ‘‘The background—the tradition of thought 


1H. A. L. Fisher, Frederick William Maitland ... (Cambridge, 1910), p. 169. 
2 The Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen (New York and London, 1906), p. 6. 
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to which Stephen belonged—is essential if his thought is to be intelligible; 
and conversely Stephen is the touchstone to his environment.’’ (p. v) 

In this environment a central fact was Evangelicalism, into which Stephen 
was born. The tenets of this simple faith—with its major ethical corollaries, 
individualism and humanitarian reform—are well known, as well as its ten- 
dency to yield to sheer common-sense morality. The other great influence on 
Stephen’s formation was the peculiar mode of rationalism which he encoun- 
tered and lived with at Cambridge. Like others of his time he ‘‘came to 
philosophy through mathematics and gravitated to empiricism away from meta- 
physics.’’ (p. 141) His guiding book was John Stuart Mill’s System of Logic, 
the direction of his interest toward ‘‘science’’ and what eventually became 
sociology. Now Stephen had taken holy orders in 1859. A man less scrupulous 
and less devoted to the unity of truth might have remained, his doubts quieted, 
a@ parson living comfortably on a fellowship in congenial Cambridge. But as 
Stephen moved inescapably toward doctrinaire agnosticism, his version of the 
crise de la conscience experienced by many of his contemporaries, he became less 
able to tolerate his profession. In 1862 he left Trinity Hall for London and a 
literary career. He would soon be recognized, along with T. H. Huxley, John 
Tyndall, W. K. Clifford, and John Morley, as a leader in the propagation of 
agnosticism. 


As seen by Mr. Annan, the articles of Stephen’s agnostic faith may be 
stated in three simple and potent assertions: ‘‘ First, dogmatic religous systems 
are unreal; secondly, evidence does not support belief in God’s existence; 
thirdly, religion demoralizes society.’’ (p. 172) Offhand, this would seem to 
be ordinary negativism. But Stephen did not abandon his inherited conviction 
that it is man’s duty to promote the general good. In his writings, whether 
ethical theory, history of thought, biography, or literary criticism, he steadily 
labored toward a reconstruction in philosophy and, with his agnostic associates, 
produced a kind of new religion of reason. It was no accident that The History 
of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century was first conceived as a study 
of the deists. 


It would be impossible here to condense further Mr. Annan’s compact and 
highly articulated account of the ways in which Stephen sought to make ag- 
nosticism positive. Only the major conclusions can be noted. In his Science of 
Ethics Stephen endeavored, against those (including his brother Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen) who insisted upon the necessity of external sanctions, to 
prove that the only real impetus to good conduct is man’s desire for the good 
society, which is slowly emerging by evolutionary process. In the study of evo- 
lutionary ethics the inherited verbal formulas are lifeless, and the data of 
experience, taken alone, both confusing and treacherous, Here literature pro- 
vides priceless assistance. ‘‘Biography is a way of catching morality as it 
flies .. . . Biography is especially illuminating if the subject be a writer... 
Biography and the novel show life in motion. .. .’’ (pp. 222, 223) In his 
literary criticism Stephen, far from granting works of literary art autonomous 
existence, insisted that author and work be examined together and judged, 
after due consideration of historical factors, by criteria which emphasized 
sturdiness against morbidity, sexual purity against license, the Everlasting 
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Yea against the Everlasting Nay. Thus, for example, he elevated Dr. Johnson 
and Wordsworth, ridiculed Richardson, and anathematized Sterne, a ‘‘Careless 
Gallio.’’ Always he judged, and always he kept his eye on the relationship be- 
tween moral man and the moral society. Mr. Annan’s study reveals in Stephen’s 
writings a unity of purpose which their disparate subjects and scattered peri- 
odical publication have hitherto obscured. 


Appropriately, Mr. Annan is not at all bashful about expressing his judg- 
ments of Stephen’s work and thought. His agnosticism he traces to a de- 
ficiency in imagination, a deficiency which, being ‘‘endemic in the liberal 
mind,’’ often manifests itself. In Mr. Annan’s opinion the Science of Ethics, 
a source of unaccustomed self-satisfaction to Stephen himself, is ‘‘ worthless 
as ethics,’’ though of some importance in the early formation of sociological 
theory. He finds the temper in which Stephen judged authors, characters, 
books, and by extension humanity, to have been honest, courageous, but ulti- 
mately narrow. In literary criticism Stephen is represented as one of the first 
to approach the novel, particularly the eighteenth-century novel, intelligently, 
and also as the introducer of sociological criticism of literature. On the other 
hand, he regrets that much of Stephen’s critical writing is half-hearted, a 
reflection presumably of his conviction that it is not an ~ecupation worthy of 
the best minds. He believes that Stephen’s example has beva influential toward 
making historians write readable prose. In sum, Mr. Annan’s central state- 
ment concerning Stephen as a man—‘‘ He is a man to respect’’—characterizes 
his judgment of Stephen in all his aspects. 

As a critique of Leslie Stephen in his environment, this book is both 
pleasurable and profitable. It reveals the most careful planning. The presenta- 
tion is complete, and nothing extraneous is included. Nonetheless, one would 
like to know more about Stephen’s contribution to Anglo-American rapport by 
his partisanship with the generally unpopular Union cause; about his part in 
rescuing the eighteenth century from post-Romantic ignorance and detraction, 
and in establishing a solid foundation for later study of the literature and 
ideology of that period; and about the nature of his influence, direct and 
remembered, on his daughter Virginia Woolf. Such essays would enrich the 
contribution to knowledge which Mr. Annan has already made. 

State University of lowa W. R. IRWIN 
Matthew Arnold the Ethnologist, by Frederic E. Faverty. Evanston: North- 

western University Press, 1951. Pp. vii + 241. 


Professor Faverty’s book, Matthew Arnold the Ethnologist, shows how much 
there is of very interesting material in the study of Victorian literature. For, as 
the Preface states, ‘‘This book deals with some of the maddest theories and 
one of the sanest of men—nineteenth-century racial doctrines and Matthew 
Arnold.’’ It is true that these ‘‘racial and national issues. . . are almost as 
controversial today as they were in Arnold’s time.’’ A student of the ‘‘ science 
of man’’ might ask what this book does to resolve these issues, what it teaches 
us about race that we did not already know. The answer must be, Nothing. A 
historian of science might ask what the book contributes to our knowledge 
of the development of ethnology, and the answer again must be, Nothing. 
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Such questioners have been known to apply to such a study the rigid rejection 
that concludes Hume’s Enquiry Concerning Hwman Understanding: ‘‘Does it 
contain any abstract reasoning concerning quantity or number? No. Does it 
contain any experimental reasoning concerning matter of fact and existence? 
No, Commit it then to the flames.’’ An equally devastating rejection can be 
elaborated by a positivist starting with Herbert Spencer’s misleading question, 
‘*What Knowledge is of Most Worth?’’ On the other hand, the New Critics 
can insist that such a study does not advance our appreciation of Arnold’s works 
‘fas literature’’—by which they mean, as art, or as form. Suppose we grant 
this, and subtract from the interest a book might have all these appeals to 
practical, positivist, historical, aesthetic, and scientific interest. What is left? 
A very readable and learned work, fascinating from beginning to end. It 
appeals to what Arnold would recognize as our owriosity. Moreover, we enjoy 
associating again with Matthew Arnold even when he happens to be mistaken. 
All in all, it demonstrates how rich the humanities can be, far beyond our 
barren defensive theories. I hope that, in spite of the positivist and ‘‘New- 
Critic’’ theories, our profession will continue to give us more of such books. 


This is partly a tribute to Professor Faverty’s manner of handling his sub- 
ject. He has what Arnold would call ‘‘German’’ steadiness and thoroughness, 
‘*French’’ intelligence, ‘‘Celtic’’ vivacity and turn for style. The two sen- 
tences I have quoted from the Preface illustrate the wit that often appears in 
the phrasing, and the balanced judgment that characterizes the thinking, in 
every chapter. The impartiality is almost phenomenal, considering the ease 
with which emotional reactions are aroused today on this controversial subject 
matter. He never seems to be ridiculing Arnold, or building up a specious de- 
fence; he never seems to be scolding the nineteenth century for not being the 
twentieth. He brings in all the background of history of ideas that might be 
needed by the general reader to perceive the intellectual climate in which 
Arnold was working. He does not, on the other hand, carry the subject farther 
to show the strength of Arnold’s influence on subsequent thinkers and artists. 
For that we must turn to such a study as the very illuminating one by J. V. 
Kelleher, ‘‘Matthew Arnold and the Celtic Revival,’’ in Levin’s Perspectives 
of Criticism (Harvard University Press, 1950). This article, by the way, is 
both praised and criticized with careful detail in a footnote (p. 223) that is 
itself an example of Faverty’s judicious thoroughness. 


This book has two chapters on Teutonism, one each on the Celt, ‘‘The Saxon 
Philistine,’’ and ‘‘The Semitic vs, The Indo-European Genius.’’ It is a neat 
survey of its subject, fully documented. I have not detected any error or mis- 
take worth mentioning; on the other hand, I cannot say that our interpretation 
of Arnold is altered or even chillenged by this new work. These two traits 
combined make the book difficult to review without leaving .he impression 
that it lies outside the realm of specialized scholarship. It is indeed a book 
for the general reader, or the specialist as general reader. But the footnotes 
oceupy forty pages after the hundred ninety-two pages of text. Thus a very 
solid foundation lies there, unobtrusively supporting a graceful structure. 


State University of Iowa JosEPH E. BAKER 
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